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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY: 


Performance appraisal in the Indian Police has largely 
limited itself to evaluation of individual officers in the form of 
the Annual Confidential Reports. The performance of a police 
organization and its units — police stations, districts, and the 
State Police — is usually judged either in terms of isolated 
incidents of crime or public disorder or on the bases of crime, 
arrest, prosecution and conviction rates. This study makes an 
attempt to draw attention to the large number of dimensions 
along which police performance has to be assessed, and to 
delineate how a proper evaluation requires a new mind set on 
the goals of policing and the means allowed to achieve them in a 
democratic society, through devising, implementing and 
evaluating various strategies, and fostering a learning 
organization focused on efforts to proactively solve problems of 
crime and disorder faced by members of the community and 
engendering a culture where mistakes are a source of genuine 
learning and not occasions to punish for failure to produce 
results. This approach lays more emphasis on improving the 
system for better performance of the organization, rather than 
the individual officer, whose intrinsic motivation it seeks to 
unleash through conditions of openness, integrity and trust 
built into the system. 

The study surveys how the police in India has measured 
its performance at various levels, what has been the experience 
of other countries in this regard, and how can a performance 
measurement system be developed which can do justice to the 
broad spectrum of activities which police undertake and at the 
same time make citizens feel more accounted to and enable 
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them to assess whether the local police is making good 
use of public resources. In addition, how a force can judge the 
performance of its units at district and police station level, and 
how the government can assess the performance of the force as 
a whole were other concerns that the study has tried to address 
with a view to enabling officers heading the force, the district 
and the police station to improve their effectiveness and 
efficiency by measuring progress towards meeting the goals and 
objectives of policing. 

The method chosen for this study was through a 
scrutiny of the reports and returns produced by police 
departments of various States of India, the reports of various 
commissions and committees set up by State and Central 
Government in connection with police reform, media 
representations of police work, and studies of scholars of 
policing both in India and abroad. The experience of police 
performance management gained by other countries, notably 
the UK, the USA and Australia were also examined from their 
official websites as also from books on policing in these 
countries. The study draws primarily upon my more than 30 
years experience in the Uttar Pradesh Police during which I have 
been associated with the delivery of various kinds of police 
services and also had a ring side view of civilian and police 
leadership at the State level as a staff officer in the State 
Government and later in the office of the Director General of 
Police. This experiential data is supplemented by studies of 
policing objectives, the means of attaining them, and the extent 
to which they are achieved (including the manner in which this 
can be measured) in various States of India and abroad in 
different times. The professional performance of officers in UP, 
the way their achievement have been publicized in the media , 
and interactions with officers at all levels in the State, and the 
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IPS officers all over the country, have all helped in formation of 
the data-base on which the empirical claims made in the study 
are based. 

At the very outset of the study, the difficulty of 
measuring police performance was brought home by the near 
universal observation of practitioners as well as scholars, ever 
since the beginning of modern policing. In the 19 th century, that 
crime and detection figures cannot measure police performance, 
primarily because many of the factors affecting crime and 
detection are beyond the boundaries of police organization. 
Moreover, while less crime and more detection are desirable 
ends, the means that the police employ to achieve these ends 
are no less important, and the legitimacy of these means is an 
important end in itself. The framework for ensuring legitimacy of 
the means adopted by the police for achieving the ends of 
prevention of crime and maintenance of order is provided 
specifically by law (in the sense that police activities must be 
lawful) and more generally by the ethics of the human rights 
requiring respect for civil rights and dignity of all persons police 
come in contact with. The study also demonstrates how 
adoption of lawful means is well within the control of the 
organization provided it is not forced to prove its effectiveness by 
showing favourable crime and detection data, and is judged by 
what specific activities are being undertaken by its units and 
officers to prevent crime and maintain order without trampling 
on the human rights of citizens. 

The existing indicators of police performance as gleaned 
from annual reports prepared by various state police 
organizations in India, their Manuals, formats of inspections of 
various units, information given by them in their websites, the 
fortnightly or monthly reports sent by them to the State 
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Government, as also the achievement show-cased by them in 
their Newsletters and press conferences, have been examined in 
the first chapter, followed by a review of the experience 
abroad, especially in UK, the US, and Australia, in laying down 
performance criteria for the police. In the light of the diversity of 
police work in India and abroad, and efforts to make police 
accountable to these various expectations, the study then goes 
on to consider separately the details of various dimensions of 
police work which require evaluation, viz. responding to 
petitions and calls for service, prevention of crime, management 
of crime and law enforcement, maintenance of public order, 
counter-terrorism, organized crime, and information and 
resource management. The assessment of police conduct and its 
compliance with due process and the role of police leadership, 
in rank and file as well as in higher echelons, in this regard, are 
the subject-matters of following chapters. 

The study concludes by recommending a qualitative 
analysis of police performance, in order to inculcate a culture of 
integrity in the police department as a whole, obviating the 
pressures for outcomes like reduced crime, or detection in 
particular cases, which lead to all kinds of police misconduct, 
and impressing upon the general public as well as the 
politicians and the civilian bureaucrats of the limitations of 
police effectiveness on account of the means of humanitarian 
and lawful interventions placed at their disposal, so that they 
have compatible expectations about police performance and do 
not expect fulfilment of an impossible mandate of prevention of 
all crime and disorder without oppressive social control, denial 
of liberty and intolerable over-policing. It is argued that police 
performance management must be seen in the context of issues 
of ethics and human rights which are more valuable outcomes 
than reduction in crime figures or increase in detection, 
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prosecution or conviction figures. At the moment there is no 
consistency of ends and means of policing leading to an absence 
of rationality in the input, output and outcome of police 
activities, and this state of affairs can be resolved by measuring 
police performance in terms of identification and prioritization of 
policing problems in consultation with the local community, the 
efforts made by police (again in consultation with the 
community) to find ways of dealing with these problems, and 
adoption of a partnership and learning-oriented paradigm based 
on values of protection of human rights and dignity of all 
citizens. The study suggests that the perverse consequences of 
the use of crime and criminal statistics severely impact ethical 
standards in the whole police department and give rise to 
organizational misconduct (rather than just individual deviance) 
which in turn leads to a decline in the effectiveness of police 
leadership which stands compromised for having been complicit 
in the wrong-doings of the field officers. The study suggests a 
localised approach to assessing police performance, encouraging 
local officers’ discretion and a high level of professional 
autonomy which would emphasize local environmental inputs, 
and monitor police outputs within a feedback loop, based on 
partnership with local community and organizations. 
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CHAPTER- 1 


INTRODUCTION 

Performance in a private, commercial organisation is 
judged by its survival or failure, on account of the competitive 
market conditions. Performance in public services is difficult to 
assess because there is no bottom-line of profit. In police too, 
there are no real measures of over-all success; thus if murder or 
robbery rates go up, one cannot assume that it is the fault of 
police; if they fall down, one should not necessarily allow police 
to take credit. In the Indian context, where police misconduct is 
quite common, the numbers of arrests, or cases solved or 
offences registered may be an indication not of good 
performance, but of deviances. Moreover, crime related statistics 
may divert attention from other key contributions made by 
police in promoting secure communities. Hence the need to look 
for police performance indicators other than crime figures, 
based on what the police really do. 

Contrary to the image of policing conveyed by 
media— that the police fight crime, catch criminals and enforce 
the law— the police role is much more diverse. Most of their time 
and resources are spent on responding to petitions and calls 
from citizens regarding disputes and complaints against 
behaviour of other citizens. No criminal offence, or only trivial 
offence, may be made out, and yet police is expected to resolve 
or at least minimise the chances of it escalating into a full blown 
crime. This peacekeeping function is one of the most valuable 
that the police perform. Even crime management, unlike the 
image propagated by media, more often involves inter-personal 
disputes between neighbours, acquaintances, family members 
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(domestic violence), “friends”, colleagues, landowners, tenants 
etc. which result in violence (including murder), and the police 
role is to render solace to victims and justice to the situation by 
means of arrest and prosecuting offenders, rather than police 
chases, arresting violent criminals red-handed after a struggle, 
or use of detective prowess and dogged persistence to find out 
“whodunit” and bring the guilty to justice. 

Even law enforcement activities of police are not as 
straight forward as made out. They have to pick and choose, 
amidst the myriad laws and regulations, on account of 
limitation of their resources; a hundred percent enforcement of 
all laws all the time is impossibility. How the police exercise 
their discretion, and in what perspective, is an important part of 
their performance. For example, enforcement of anti-beggary 
laws in the absence of suitable rehabilitation facilities may be 
wasteful of police and prison resources. 

Management of public order receives top priority all over 
India, with its fairs and festivals, pilgrimages, processions and 
yatras, its legacy of public assemblies, processions, sit-ins and 
strikes as a measure of democratic protest from the days of the 
freedom struggle, and, above all, its history of communal, 
casteist, ethnic and regional disputes frequently erupting into 
minor or major riots. Yet this aspect of their work, especially the 
preventative work when the police, through prolonged 
negotiations with the warring factions or angry protestors, are 
able to diffuse a potentially violent situation, is seldom reflected 
in their records of achievements. 

Police performance has been judged, ever since the 
inception of modern policing in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, on their effectiveness in controlling 
crime, through prevention as well as detection, prosecution and 
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conviction. Accordingly, crime, detection and arrest rates have 
loomed large over any framework of police assessment, not only 
in India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka but countries like the United 
States, UK, Australia and New Zealand. However, it is also true 
that from the very beginning of modern policing, the inadequacy 
of these indicators relating to crime has been apparent. 

As early as 1887, Mr Giles, a Superintendent of Police 
from Bengal appointed to examine the policing of Calcutta and 
Madras towns had this to say about judging the efficiency of 
police: 

"It is customary to judge the relative efficiency of bodies 
of police by appeal to such standards as general security of 
person and property, detection of crime, successful prosecution 
of offenders, and arrest of escaped criminals. But these are 
frequently fallacious tests, results being due more to accidents 
or circumstance over which the police have no control.... The 
Irish Constabulary has always borne the reputation of being 
foremost among police forces as maintainers of law and order. 
Yet without any deterioration on the part of the constabulary we 
have lately seen Ireland the theatre of outrages of the gravest 
nature and the police powerless to prevent or detect them. The 
obvious reason being that, though Irishmen themselves, they 
lacked the sympathy and co-operation of the people at large. 
This is a condition which often exercises a baneful influence on 

police action in India The State of the law itself may give one 

police force advantage over another. In New York, witnesses are 
kept in confinement from the moment a case is sent up till their 
evidence is recorded, tampering with them — a prolific source of 
failure in India — being thus rendered almost impossible. 
The police of Paris are armed with powers, and work under 
conditions which make them, in the eyes of criminals, the most 
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formidable in the world. Yet their action in crimes of violence 

often proves abortive from the perversity of juries Then to 

take an illustration from India itself; the police of the Punjab 
hold a high reputation. Nevertheless crime of the gravest kind 
enjoys almost impunity from their inability to cope with the 
Afghan desperadoes. A comparison, based upon the state of 
crime, between the police forces of, for instance, Kentucky and 
Copenhagen, in Western countries, or Peshawar and Cuttack in 
India, would be unfair and useless in the extreme — the 
surroundings of each being utterly different, and a police force 
being, like all organisms, liable to be moulded by its 
environments.... And as it is impossible to estimate even 
approximately the value of the complex influences at work, 
some simpler test must be sought for. The safest criterion of 
police efficiency seems to me to be a thoroughness of system, 
the best procurable material distributed to the best advantage, 
guided by appropriate rules, restrained by a wholesome 
discipline, and maintained at a reasonable cost. Where this 
state of things is found to exist, we do not require the evidence 
of crime statistics to arrive at the conclusion that efficiency has 
been attained." 

(Report of Mr. A.H. Giles, 1887, quoted in The Police in 
British India 1861-1947 by Anandswarup Gupta, pp 113-114). 

The U P Police Regulations, compiled in the year 1893, 
was also critical of the use of crime statistics in the evaluation 
of police work: 

"Any analysis of the work of investigating officers by the 
application of statistical tests is objectionable and encourages 
dishonesty. The Superintendent of Police should impress 
on officers of all ranks subordinate to him that their efficiency 
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will not be judged by statistical tests, but by the manner in 
which they perform their duties." 

(Para 126, UP Police Regulations) 

The National Police Commission (1977-81) also pointed 
out how adoption of crime, detection and so called 'preventive' 
measures (actions under local and Special laws) lead to large 
scale under-reporting of cases, unwarranted arrests and 
initiation of false cases against innocents: 

"Great harm has been caused to the image of the police 
department due to laying down of faulty determinants for 

evaluating police performance, which has led to 

questionable methods of crime control adopted by the police." 

(Para 61.42 in the Eighth and Concluding Report of the 
National Police Commission) 

Despite these reservations, the Annual Administrative 
Reports of most of the Police Departments across the country 
(including the Delhi Police under the MHA) continue to rely on 
crime-data to show (or showcase) their performance. The reports 
and returns seldom have information necessary to hold the 
police accountable — they mostly consist of unanalyzed bare 
data, or laudatory accounts of initiatives undertaken by the 
force. 


Apart from the fact that prevalence of various types of 
crime depends on a large number of socio-economic, political 
and cultural factors over which police have little control, and 
that detection of unknown offender cases depends on the 
availability of clues and their links to the offender, which again 
is not in police hands, another aspect which is being overlooked 
in the current evaluative practice is the fact that in India a large 
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proportion of police resources (about 80% according to some 
researchers [see Bayley, The Police and Political Order in India, 
Asian Survey, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, 1983) is spent on maintaining 
peace and order during various kinds of protests, tensions over 
communal/ caste incidents, fairs and festivals with potential for 
communal tension, and other events requiring crowd- 
management. Even in countries like the US, prevention of large 
- scale disorders is a top priority with the police: 

"The greatest and most abiding fear that leaders of 
police departments have is that riots may break 

out William Tafoy's survey in 1986 found that 

this concern was at the top of list of problems My 

own interviews with senior police executives in Australia, 

Canada, and the United States have led me to the 

same conclusion." 

(The Best Defence, Police Executive Research Forum, 
June 1992" David Bayley) 

Traffic and security surveillance duties again take up a 
substantial slice of police resources. These dimensions of police 
work seldom find place in its evaluation. 

This study proposes to examine the current performance 
indicators as reflected in the manuals, reports and returns of 
different police forces in the country, whether they capture the 
more important police activities, and if it is possible to get an 
idea of how well or poorly their overall functioning can be 
judged. The experience of countries in the forefront of modern 
policing like the UK, the USA, and Australia with regard to 
police performance evaluation, is then scrutinized to see if a 
consensus has emerged on how to recognize good policing in a 
democratic context, and its relevance to a multilingual, multi 
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religious and diverse country like India. Various dimensions of 
police work like prevention and management of crime, organised 
crime, terrorism, maintenance of public order, and response to 
complaints including complaints against police are examined to 
see how police performance can be assessed in each. The 
relationship of police performance indicators to police 
accountability and leadership is analyzed to show how the way 
we assess police work is intimately related to its legitimacy, 
integrity and effectiveness, and how a different mind-set in 
police leadership is essential for a proper assessment of policing 
in an area, and that it is best accomplished, quantitatively as 
well as qualitatively, by supervisors of the police at every level, 
not by once a year assessment, but through continuous 
monitoring of the way specific incidents and problems have 
been dealt with. 

Policing problems are not technical issues capable of 
resolution by means of more professional and efficient police, 
because policing does not have a technical core in the sense of a 
pre-determined plan supported by data and technology. Police 
practices are a set of contested strategies, and finding out the 
right strategy for dealing with a problem can be only through a 
series of experimentation and evaluation. This needs building 
of institutions which can engage in democratic negotiation of 
specific policy concerns, keeping in mind that a large number 
of seemingly policing problems often have their origin in 
surrounding circumstances, and other forums may have to be 
activated for ameliorating the problem. 
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CHAPTER-2 


POLICE PERFORMANCE AT POLICE STATION, DISTRICT 
AND STATE LEVELS: THE EXISTING INDICATORS 

An idea about existing performance indicators for the 
police can be obtained by studying the reports published by 
various state police regarding the work done or proposed to be 
done by them. Some of these reports are in the form of annual 
reports which are sent to the government, while some others are 
in the nature of fortnightly or monthly reports. The official 
websites of different state police organisations contain their 
mission statements, annual plans, or annual reviews which give 
some idea of their objectives and performance. The details of 
annual media briefing by the Chief of Police are sometimes 
available on the websites which also indicate the priorities, 
programmes and achievements of the Police. The Police Manuals 
of certain States mention the duties and responsibilities of 
officers posted at police station, sub-division and district levels, 
as also the parameters for which police stations or the district 
police are to be evaluated. Such documents were studied in 
respect of the following State Police for giving an idea about the 
existing schemes of performance evaluation of police in various 
parts of the country: - 

1- Delhi Police 

2- Tamil Nadu Police 

3- Karnataka Police 

4- Rajasthan Police 

5- Andhra Pradesh Police 
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Most of the reports mentioned partial increase 
or decrease in total crime or serious crime as also 
detection, arrest and prosecution rates. Conviction rates are 
also mentioned sometimes but in a general manner as these 
generally relate to incidents that happened two or more years 
ago. Large spaces are devoted in these reports to narration of so 
called important achievements which primarily include killing of 
dacoits in police encounters, arrest of dacoits and recovery of 
arms and ammunitions from them, detection and arrest in 
cases of murder, arrest and recovery in cases of robbery, 
burglary, auto theft etc.. Proactive enforcement related arrests 
and recoveries of illicit arms, alcohol, narcotic substances etc. 
are also given under the head of achievements. The annual 
reports also include narration of special programmes and 
initiatives to deal with special types of offences like special 
police stations for cases pertaining to crime against women, 
helpline for women and senior citizens, special attention to 
juvenile, self defence training imparted in various schools 
and colleges. However, little mention is made of any valuation of 
these initiatives in terms of their effects on crime and disorder. 

The Delhi Police Annual Review 2008 gives prominence 
to its anti-terrorist activities, especially in the context of serial 
bomb blasts of 13 September, 2008. Neutralization, arrest and 
recovery figures are mentioned, as also the number of modules 
busted (84 out of a total of 230 in the country). The “Eyes and 
Ears” scheme (use of road side vendors etc. for giving 
information to the police on suspicious persons, activities) is 
said to have helped contain the damage caused. Making of 
extensive security arrangement against terrorist attacks with 
cooperation of custodians of public places like cinema hall, 
malls, etc. is noted. The review gives specific details of working 
out of sensational cases of murder, robbery, burglary, recoveries 
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made in these cases, and arrest of professional gangsters 
and criminals carrying rewards. Decline in IPC crime by 13%, 
heinous crime by 12%, rapes by 22%, molestation by 29%, 
dacoity by 36%, resulting in lowest levels of IPC and heinous 
crimes since 1994, are noted. 

The Review mentions the following programmes as 
having brought about fundamental changes in the functioning 
of the police at grass-roots level: 

1- Anti Threat-by- Recovery -Agent Cell (against harassment 
of loan-repayment defaulters) 

2- Anti Obscene-Call Cell 

3- Creation of new police stations, sub divisions and 
police districts based on identifying high crime- 
incidence areas through crime-mapping. 

4- Computerized accountability of manpower and its 
utilization. 

Police performance in the maintenance of order is 
mentioned in terms of successful arrangements for legislative 
assembly elections, credit being given to enforcement of 
defacement (of public property) cases (1177 arrests), removal of 
hoardings / posters etc (15678), and 3 mobile parties (in place 
of 1) at each Police Station. 

In addition, effective handling of agitations - Gurjar, 
RamSetu protection, Bhartiya Kisan Union, Tibetan etc. - as 
also festivities /melas/ religious processions is mentioned, with a 
special note on Beijing Olympic Torch Relay, when a total of 344 
protesters had to be arrested at 18 different places in 6 Police 
Station areas, an indication of the elaborate arrangements that 
had to be made. 

Response to calls to the police has been measured 
in terms of number of persons rushed to various hospitals 
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(45398 persons), and arrests made (1354 persons- including 45 
robbers, 19 snatchers, 16 burglars and 76 thieves- out of whom 
194 arrested after hot chase) in response to 10,01,204 distress 
calls. 


Improvement in police training through collaboration 
with IP University, whose faculty of law trained 634 newly 
recruited sub-inspectors of police in law, besides giving 
refresher courses to others is noted, as also training in cyber 
crime. 


Delhi Police performance in the management of traffic is 
measured in terms of chase, intercept and challan of traffic 
offenders, especially those who impact accidents - thus increase 
(compared to 2007) in action against red light jumping (85%), 
minors driving (42%), improper parking (80%), dangerous 
driving( 81%), drunken driving (102%) are mentioned, resulting 
in a decrease in total accidents (9%), total fatal accidents (4%) 
and number of persons killed (4%). 

Traffic initiatives include use of motorcycles, PCR vans 
for mobile traffic enforcement, night checking, and traffic 
helpline(16145 complaints), and achievements include 
successful traffic arrangements during Annual Trade Fair, 
Republic /Independence Day, Political Rallies, Cricket matches, 
religious processions etc. 

Missing Persons squad is shown to have handled 15217 
requests, but the results in terms of tracing such persons are 
not given. 

In the field of prevention of crime, several initiatives and 
programmes are noted, with results quoted for some. These are 
Eyes and Ears Scheme (167 cases solved), Crime -mapping 
(Picketing /PCR Vans at vulnerable places /times, 
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extra manpower/ vehicles provided to vulnerable police stations, 
increased patrolling), surveillance/ monitoring of active 
criminals, verification of domestic servants (unwillingness of 
householders for such verification is mentioned), tenant 
verification, regular checking of guest houses etc. A large 
number of Community Policing programmes for senior citizens 
are noted by name although details are missing - Godhuli & 
Naman, Sparsh, Community Liaison Programme, Abhaas, 
Akash and Alok etc. Education of public by means of 
advertisements, announcements in media is also given as a 
preventative strategy. Community Policing in the form of 
involving the public in day-to-day policing is said to have been 
put in place in the form of Thana and district level committees 
(the number of meetings are quoted), Nagarik Suraksha Samiti, 
Area Security Scheme, Neighbourhood Watch Scheme etc. 

Evaluation of Women Cell (set up in 1983 for focusing 
on crime against women) has been made primarily in terms of 
reconciliation in marital disputes (1425 reunions and 554 
amicable settlement out of 5661 complaints), with a shift to 
counselling rather than enforcement; other achievement shown 
are the Women Helpline (6107 calls received, although outcome 
not shown), the work of Rape Crisis Intervention Centres for 
counselling of rape victims, gender sensitization, training in self 
defence, capacity building of police officers, and notification of a 
police station for crimes against women. 

Upgradations of technology are cited in expansion of 
GPS -based automotive vehicle tracking system (proposed to 
cover entire traffic fleet of 700 vehicles), the fingerprint analysis 
and criminal tracing system, infrared speed check cameras (for 
night speed checking), and shooting and driving simulators. Use 
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of existing resources like Bomb Disposal Squad, Dog Squad, 
Mobile Crime Teams and Finger Print Bureau are noted. 

Achievements of Special Cell devoted to combating 
terrorism are recited in details of specific cases of arrests of not 
only terrorists but other gangsters, kidnappers, extortionists 
etc. (179 including 20 terrorists, 1 spy, 34 underworld 
mafia/ gangsters and 124 white collar/ conventional criminals) 
and recoveries from them (explosives, detonators, timers etc.). 
The conspiracy behind serial bomb blast of 13 th September 2008 
is said to have been unearthed by the cell culminating in the 
Batla House raid on 19.9.08 in which 2 militants were killed 
and Inspector M C Sharma laid down his life. 

Special Branch output has been given primarily in terms 
of passport and other verifications, although the number of 
public order occasions (1308 demonstrations, 125 procession, 
1500 dharnas, 777 meetings, 174 strikes, 259 rallies) are briefly 
noted without any indication of the role of Special Branch in 
their peaceful conclusion. The work of IGI airport unit with 2 
police stations is noted in terms of criminal cases registered and 
solved, and security and bandobust arrangements relating to 
WIP visits (230 Heads of States, Foreign delegation, 22 
emergency landings) 

Delhi Police ensures accountability of its policemen 
through its vigilance branch. The Annual Review mentions the 
number of complaint received (18750), complaints against police 
(5787), and substantiated complaints against police (56). 12963 
complaints are said to be against general public, but their 
disposal is not given. Strategies of surprise visits to police 
stations, maintaining lists of personnel of doubtful integrity, 
helpline with flying squads for urgent help in case of 
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harassment by police are noted. Punishments awarded to police 
personnel have been given in detail. 

Armed Police Battalions of Delhi Police are used 
primarily to provide additional manpower in dealing with public 
order situations in agitations, processions, congregations etc., 
production and escort of prisoners before courts, security of 
protected persons and places, VIP Security, ceremonial parades, 
and organization of police sports activities. Their achievements 
are not given in any detail, except for the number of under trial 
prisoners (51372) and juveniles (8023) escorted by them. 

The achievements of training establishment of Delhi 
Police are given as the number of different courses conducted 
(408), and the number of participants (21481). New measures 
are detailed as co-opting the IP University for training of 
sub-inspectors in law and in cyber-forensics, and efforts made 
towards gender sensitization and verbal/non verbal/basic- 
English communication. 

The Policy Note for the year 2008-2009 of the Tamil 
Nadu Police (accessed from its official website “tnpolice.gov.in” 
in February 2010) gives an account of police performance under 
the heads law &order, crime trends, traffic accidents and new 
initiatives. The introduction summarizes the achievements of 
the state police in following terms :- 

(i) State was free from any major disturbance on the law & 
order front, all major occasions like festivals, 
anniversaries etc. were effectively handled peacefully. 
Peace prevailed on the labour and agrarian front too. 

(ii) Two successive attempts of Maoists in organising 
training camps in the forest foiled. 

(iii) Smuggling activities and infiltration curtailed by 
preventive arrest thorough vigilance in coastal districts. 
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(iv) Crime rate of violent dacoities and thefts brought down. 

(v) Detection rate in property crime above 85%; illicit 

distillation and sale of alcohol put down. 

Other chapters of the Policy Note give details of 
organisational structure, modernisation of police force, welfare, 
women police, and special units of Tamil Nadu Police, mobility, 
police housing and building etc. Police work relating to arrival of 
large number of families of Sri Lanka refugees and their 
settlement in camps is noted. Decreases in the number of 
custodial deaths and number of instances of police firing have 
also been mentioned in detail under the head law and 
order. Crime trends are noted in terms of comparison of data 
of crimes under various categories. Crime against women has 
been mentioned as a separate category. Percentage of detection, 
of recovery, and the number of traffic accidents are noted. 

Achievements in welfare scheme for police men and 
their family members have also been given a detailed 
description, including holding of Grievances Day, Food Subsidy 
Scheme, relief from Police Benevolent Fund and from Police 
Health Fund Scheme, insurance scheme for accidental death or 
permanent incapacitation or partial disability during the course 
of duties, ex-gratia payments for injuries or death etc. A 
description of special units like Special Task Force, the 
Technical Services, the Intelligence Branch, various training 
schools, units relating to special crimes like economic offences 
have been given and their accomplishment during the year have 
been noted in absolute figures. 

In conclusion the Policy Note described the overall 
performance of the police as impressive and reiterates its resolve 
to meet the new challenges and threats to security and peaceful 
environment especially for benefiting the common man. 
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Police performance is also evaluated through 
inspections, and the format of inspection prescribed in police 
manuals indicate the kind of indicators to be used for such 
evaluation. Manual I of the Karnataka Police under the head 
'Inspection' while giving details of the offices which 
are to be inspected, the periodicity of inspection and the rank of 
inspecting officers, doesn’t give details of the parameters under 
which the performance of these offices and units are to be 
judged, and contains only general directions that the inspection 
should be directed towards giving a proper direction and 
orientation and not just narrative criticism. The format for the 
inspection of Police Stations is related mostly to registration and 
investigation of crime and surveillance of criminals. Visit and 
night halt at factious villages have also been mentioned in 
connection with maintenance of public order. 

Similarly, Manual II of the Karnataka Police devoted to 
police station routine work is almost exclusively devoted to work 
relating to law enforcement and crime control e.g. night beat 
constables are supposed to check on criminals of their beat, 
while day time beat constables are supposed to gather 
information relating to criminals, receivers of stolen property 
etc. They are also supposed to find out about political or other 
meeting and speeches etc. Under the head ‘Preservation of 
Peace’ the importance of collection of information about every 
dispute or movement which may lead to a breach of peace is 
emphasized. Precautionary measures prescribed include 
frequent patrolling and visits by superior officers, use of CrPC 
provisions u/s 107, 144, 145 as also regulatory provisions 
under Karnataka Police Act for regulating procession etc. 
Detailed instructions are given in respect of procedure to be 
adopted for dispersal of mobs and use of firing against them for 
the purpose. 
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The Police Manual III of the Karnataka Police relates to 
various units of the police department like CID, Police wireless, 
railway police etc. A Police Research Centre is also mentioned 
and the subjects covered by the Centre primarily include crime 
and its control and investigation. The Manuals do not mention 
the process of dealing with petitions and complaints (other than 
those relating to cognisable offences). The work relating to 
response to calls received by control rooms are also absent from 
the Manuals. 

The Andhra Pradesh Police Manual prescribes a Model 
Annual Report which begins with the general condition of the 
year from various points of view, including the economic, and its 
effects on the incidents of crime, police work, and the trend of 
crime in general. A narration of important events, and the 
outstanding achievements and services rendered by the police 
have to be mentioned. On the issue of public order the Manual 
prescribes brief reports on social and communal movements, 
agrarian movements, labour troubles, students’ strikes and 
political movements. The narration of specific instances are to 
dwell on causes, whether they were against the established 
social order, how they were settled including action taken by 
the police. Crime is to be analysed under categories of IPC 
crime, nuisance cases, and offences under special and local 
laws. Serious crimes have been further analysed under heads 
murder, dacoity, robbery, house breaking, and theft. 
Interestingly, a separate statement prescribes details of 
numbers of persons (divided into men and women) arrested and 
convicted for drunkenness. Other categories of crime are 
offences against State, public tranquillity, safety and justice. 
Figures for murders are to be classified according to motives 
(faction, family dispute, sexual matters, robbery, and other 
causes). Strangely, number of murderers who committed 
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suicides is to be given, and compared with previous year’s 
figures. Suicides are also to be classified accordingly to motive 
as also accordingly to methods. Infanticide figures are also 
required. Reasons for various crimes are to be elicited from the 
incidents. The Appendices to be enclosed with the Report 
contain all the information about registration, investigation and 
prevention of all the offences including non cognizable offences 
and proceedings under the CrPC, although it is not clear what 
use this vast quantity of data would be put to. The basic use of 
data relating to crime is made to indicate the percentage 
difference from the last year. 

Part III of the Model Annual Report deals with detection 
and prevention. The percentage of detection is to be calculated 
on the basis of conviction and the cases which were discharged 
or acquitted, or compounded are not to be taken into account or 
those cases which are still pending trial. Recovery of stolen 
property is also to be used as an indicator of detection. The 
prevention of crime has to be assessed on the basis of action 
taken for registration and surveillance of bad character and 
action taken against them under Habitual Offenders Act and for 
security for good behaviour, and the enforcement activities in 
terms of local laws and special laws, execution of warrants, 
inspection of arms and shops, etc. 

The Model Report also prescribes details of strength of 
the police force, its attrition due to retirement, dismissal etc., 
absentee rate, departmental punishments and appeals, and 
rewards. 

On assessment of personnel, the Model Report calls for 
general observations on Inspectors and Sub Inspectors on the 
following 
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(i) Power of control (for Inspectors only) 

(ii) Value of Inspections (for Inspectors only) 

(iii) Maintenance of Discipline and relations with 

subordinates (for Sub Inspectors only) 

(iv) Investigation of crime and detective ability (for both) 

(v) Village visits, local knowledge and relation with public 

(for both) 

(vi) Character (for both) 

Part V of the Model report is to be devoted to views and 

practical suggestions for police reform, focusing on 
shortcomings in the technique of police work and practical 
suggestions to overcome them. Immediate as well as long term 
need for men and material is also to find mention in this part. 

The Chandigarh Police website enumerates its objectives 
as follows: to prevent crime, catch offenders, keep the peace, 
protect the people, be compassionate, use minimum force, 
reduce fear and be willing to change. However, the website 
doesn’t document any performance appraisal except for giving 
crime statistics, although it does mention that all its police 
stations have obtained ISO 9001: 2000 certifications. 

The Rajasthan Police has posted the following four 
priorities for the year 2010 on its website: 

(i) Sensitive and responsible policing, 

(ii) Documentation of organised criminals, 

(iii) Prevention of crime against property, 

(iv) Smooth and Safe traffic. 

These priorities are to be prominently displayed at all 

police places. A cell is to be set up in each district police office 

under an Addl.SP for implementation of the priorities, 

inspections are to be focused on review of performance under 
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these priorities, and range IGs are to review the performance 
every two months and the DGP every quarter. The action plans 
for implementation of these priorities include, for first priority 
(Sensitive and Responsible Policing): free registration of cases, 
legal action against persons lodging false cases, transparency in 
dealing with complainants especially those of weaker sections, 
regular police interaction at all levels (Police Station, Police 
Circle, District Level) to obtain cooperation of community liaison 
group and other non-governmental organisations, security 
arrangements at tourist places, training of police personnel for 
good behaviour, use of mass media to instruct the general 
public on precaution against terrorist acts, training of officers in 
investigating techniques, and rewards to members of public who 
cooperate with the police. For the second priority regarding 
organised criminals the action plans include opposing bail on 
the ground of previous criminal record etc., and including 
gangs taking illegal possession of land or building, indulging in 
food adulterations and other such economic offences. Action 
plan for property related offences include sensitization of public, 
record of habitual offenders and gangs and making the beat 
officers responsible for prevention of such crime. For Smooth 
and Safe Traffic (the 4 th and last priority) action plan includes 
use of mass media for instruction of people in traffic rules, use 
of community liaison groups and other NGOs, school & college 
authorities for instruction of school kids, identification of 
accident prone areas and putting up warning signs there, and 
enforcement against traffic violators. 

In the Annual Report of Rajasthan Police for 2008, the 
maintenance of order activities of the police get priority over 
crime and investigation work. The narration begins with 
communal incidents and instances of communal tension, giving 
figures of injured and arrested persons (separately for Hindu & 
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Muslims), and ends by noting that the incidents were effectively 
controlled. Agitations are categorised as leftist, farmer’s, labour 
and others, their numbers given, and the fact that no untoward 
incident occurred noted. The Report gives details of 27-day long 
Gurjar Reservation agitation, the consequent use of force 
including firing by the Police on 3 occasions, casualties (38 
dead, 22 injured among agitators; 1 dead 57 injured amongst 
policemen), and the final compromise at giving 5% reservation 
to Gurjars. Similarly, the stampede at Chamunda Mata temple 
in Jodhpur which led to 21 deaths is noted in detail, including 
the number of policemen deployed (116), the cause of the 
incident (electricity failure resulting in darkness, slippery path 
caused by coconut breaking en route), and rescue and relief 
measures. Maintenance of order in the city despite surcharged 
atmosphere is also noted. 

The Rajasthan Annual Report deals with crime and 
investigation in the usual manner of comparative figures under 
different heads of crime, narration of specific good pieces of 
detection and arrests, enforcement activities against illicit arms, 
explosives, liquor, narcotics, counterfeit notes, gambling and 
anti-dacoity operations. The serial bomb blasts at Jaipur on 13 
May 2008 (57 dead 153 injured) and the Ajmer blast on 11 th 
October, 2007 (3 dead 15 injured) are mentioned while giving 
details of work done by the Crime Branch. 

Accountability of the Police is noted in terms of Human 
Rights Cell in the Crime Branch but only the numbers of 
complaints received and disposed of are noted. 

The periodic reports (fortnightly and monthly) in many 
States which are received from police stations and districts and 
a gist of which is sent periodically to the government are 
similarly full of crime and investigation data, its increase or 
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decrease with respect to the previous period of the same year 
and same period of the previous year, and a simple narration of 
law and order problems, important crimes and important good 
police work during the period. In Uttar Pradesh and 
Uttarakhand the reports are being submitted fortnightly, and 
are called Fortnightly Crime Reports (FCRs). 

It is also instructive to study the performance criteria 
which are being used by police officers themselves to show case 
their performance for example during Press Conference or in 
their Newsletters and Magazines. These again deal 

prominently with crime figures, taking credit when 
the crime rates go down, and when they go up, 

attributing it to proactive policing and fair registration. Good 
pieces of detection, arrest and recoveries are highlighted. On the 
other hand political parties, especially those in the opposition, 
and the media seldom fail to seize on any incident of crime to 
malign the government of the day with a cry of worsening crime 
situation. Even with crime figures, an insignificant increase in 
this or that category of crime is sufficient for it to be attributed 
to police incompetence and failure of governance in general. It is 
taken for granted that police should be able to prevent all 
crimes and if they do occur it should be able to detect the 
offenders immediately, obtain sufficient evidence against them, 
and get them convicted. 

The role of the media in creating the idea of a good 
police performance in the minds of the citizen has become 
disproportionately important, with the result that the efforts of 
the police departments as also the government are focused on 
the incidents which are taken up by the media in a big way, to 
the neglect of the routine but no less important tasks. In fact 
media seems to have become the real performance indicator for 
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the police in the minds of the general public as well as the 
politicians, and consequently ‘management of the media’ has 
assumed great importance with police chiefs at all levels. 

It would thus seem that existing records of performance 
measurement in various State Police agencies in the country are 
created by the police departments themselves, and 
understandably dwell on their achievements, initiatives, and 
programmes. It would be difficult to find something in these 
documents which shows the police in a ‘bad’ light, or which 
suggests that some of the measures taken by the police may not 
have worked as well as predicted or planned. While specific 
instances of good detection, arrest, seizure or successful law 
and order arrangements are highlighted, outcomes thought to 
be adverse (although they may not depend exclusively on police 
output) are either not shown, or downplayed. Thus the Delhi 
Police Review does not have a single line on the controversy 
raised about Batla house incident of raid, and the Tamil Nadu 
Police Policy Note does not mention the incident( 19 th Feb. 2009) 
of use of force in High Court Chennai campus which led to the 
setting up of a Commission to enquire into it. A consequence of 
this effort to give details of specific achievements only is that 
police activities which draw large resources of manpower fail to 
get adequate mention. For example, the efforts made in the 
management of public order situations are not analysed in 
terms of man-hours spent, use or non-use of force, prohibitory 
orders promulgated, complaints received about police behaviour 
etc. Compared to how each step in the investigation of an 
offence is documented, the lack of adequate record of police 
efforts in the management of order fails to highlight their real 
achievements in this field. Similarly, the assistance given by the 
police to other wings of criminal justice system like courts and 
prisons in terms of execution of summons & warrants, escort of 
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prisoners, putting up witnesses for prosecution, giving evidence 
etc. are seldom mentioned even though these routine activities 
take much of their time. Another aspect neglected in these 
reports is the time and resources spent in responding to calls 
for assistance. In India, most of these calls are in the form of 
petitions which are received in large number at every level of 
police and government hierarchy and ultimately land at Police 
Station or at most in the office of the sub-divisional police 
officer, for enquiry, suitable action and report. Some of them are 
complaints against local police action. The beat constable, or 
sub-inspectors, the Station Officers or other supervisory officers 
are expected to enquire into them and resolve the dispute or 
conflict either by criminal enforcement or mediation. Telephonic 
calls for assistance to the control room are often directed to the 
concerned Police Station. Yet there is little analysis of the 
disposal of such calls/petitions beyond the absolute numbers 
received and disposed of; the ingenuity of the local police in 
conflict resolution or dispute handling is seldom measured. 

Another feature of the kind of reviews mentioned above 
is that, in trying to project an efficient image of the police, all 
the various initiatives and strategies are shown to have been 
successful, without any attempt at a fair assessment through 
collection of relevant data, with the result that they become 
personalized, and become neglected or abandoned with a 
change of leadership. Initiated top-down, they fail to enthuse 
and be owned by the rank and file, affecting their real 
implementation on the ground. 

Also, the Reviews, Reports and Manuals cited above do 
not attempt to examine the efficiency of resource utilization; for 
example the contribution of supporting units like dog squad, 
bomb disposal squad, forensic science units, mounted police, 
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CCTV surveillance, armed reserves etc. in meeting the basic 
police objectives of dealing with crime and disorder are seldom 
assessed, except perhaps as a success story in a prominent 
case. 


Even with regard to data regarding crime and 
investigation, enforcement activities and arrests and recoveries, 
it is clear that while these can describe in fine detail the 
timeliness of response and numbers of arrests made, calls 
attended, disputes resolved etc., they cannot describe whether 
the response was competent, nor if it satisfied the complainant 
or the victim, or the neighbourhood, in short the quality of the 
response. Perhaps the data showing increase in detection rates 
actually masks false detections attributed to a single arrest, or 
arrest and recovery figures inflated through unnecessary or 
even unlawful arrests in enforcements. Ideally we wish to 
capture all the information connected with a fair, competent 
and efficient police response. How this can be done will depend 
on how we define a good police response, which will be 
discussed in succeeding chapters. 
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CHAPTER-3 


MEASURING POLICE PERFORMANCE- THE EXPERIENCE IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 

The complexity of the role and function of police in a 
democratic society, and therefore the difficulty in measuring 
police performance, was realized ever since the development of 
modern police generally thought to have come into being in 
1829 with Sri Robert Peel’s Bobbies. Peel himself had stressed 
the role of crime prevention and order maintenance over that of 
detection and prosecution. The principle task of the police was 
to be “prevention of crime”; and this was to be achieved by 
patrolling, but even then there was criticism when police failed 
to prevent crime or maintain order in particular instances. In 
the USA, with its municipal and city-level law enforcement 
institutions created by English colonists, modern police forces 
came into being around 1850 in New York City and Philadelphia 
but the extent of their success in dealing with crime and 
disorder remained in question on account of widespread 
corruption and inefficiency in them. 

The British tradition of policing remained the dominant 
influence not only in countries like Australia, Canada, United 
States but also to some extent in colonial countries except for 
an emphasis on maintaining law and order with an armed 
constabulary and a militaristic structure, as in Ireland and 
India. 


The basic strategy for prevention of crime was patrolling 
and surveillance of had characters’, and detection and 
prosecution of offenders when crimes did take place. The British 
bobby was acknowledged as a non-patrician, unarmed model of 
police officer who was able to prevent crime and maintain peace 
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without recourse to much use of force. The beat system where 
constables were responsible for the entire geographical area of 
the beat, continued in the rural areas, but in urban areas where 
24-hour coverage was thought necessary, officers started 
working in shifts, and were responsible for their shift only. 

In the 60 ’s the professionalization of police laid 
stress on such measures as response time to calls which led in 
turn to centralised control rooms with motorized patrol in order 
to cover a wider area on a 24 hour basis, to replace the foot- 
patrols in fixed beats. Patrol was thus transformed into fire 
brigade service. Crime and clearance rates, number of arrests 
and convictions, continued to be considered a fair evaluation of 
the crime fighting prowess of a force. Soon, however, two types 
of corruptions started coming to notice which made the above 
criteria of police success suspect in the eye of the public. The 
first was covering up of serious crimes, by minimizing 
the gravity of the offence or not reporting the offence at all. 
The other misconduct was the use of third degree to suspects to 
induce confessions, not only to the crimes actually committed 
by them, but to some others also, in order to increase the 
clearance rates: 

What was most shocking was the revelation of the 
systematic, institutionalised and widespread network of 

corruption with a pattern of obstruction, leaks and 

disappearing documents.’ 

(Robert Reiner in The Politics of the Police’] 

Sir Robert Mark who was made Commissioner of 
Metropolitan Police on account of his clean image, began with 
investigation of all complaints against the police, which led to a 
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large number of officers leaving the force, but even he believed 
greater powers were required in the war against crime: 

‘Senior officers have repeatedly made clear the view that 
police work could not be done effectively if legal procedures were 
properly adhered to. The same opinion is common among the 

rank and file The PSI study also found that 

“ there will be no fundamental change as long as 

many police officers believe that the job cannot be done 
effectively within the rules”.’ 

(Robert Reiner, ibid) 

The urban disorders, including the miners’ strike in the 
80’s brought to the fore another important dimension of police 
function not related to crime-fighting; namely, the maintenance 
of order in the face of democratic protest, the role of peace 
officer rather than law enforcer. 

The police use of physical force for controlling crowds in 
political and industrial conflict became routine, and in fact 
tougher tactics were called for, including the use of water 
cannon, CS gas and plastic bullets, but, to the credit of the 
police leadership of the day, it voiced its reservation on the 
proposed offensive strategy: 

There has to a better way than blind repression we 

must not advance the police response too far ahead of the 
situation. It is even worth a few million pounds of destruction 
rather than get pushed too far down that road’ 

(John Alderson, Chief Constable, in Sunday Telegraph, 
12 July, 1981, quoted in Reiner, ibid.) 

In the end it was this balanced approach which 
prevailed over the recommendations made in Lord Scarman’s 
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Inquiry, set up in the wake of Brixton riots of 1980. Scarman 
emphasised the priority of maintaining public peace and 
tranquillity over law enforcement and to that end laid stress on 
the need for the police to have good relations with the 
community they serve. 

The need for the police to have support of the local 
community was increasingly realised not only for keeping 
peace, but also for controlling crime, and the concept of 
community policing started taking root in a number of forces in 
the UK. The police role of crime-prevention, earlier measured in 
terms of visible patrol, police presence, and the neighbourhood 
police officer knowledgeable about crime and criminals in his 
area, but which had deteriorated into specialist units with low- 
status (compared to detectives) telling school children about 
protective measures, now started relying on the community and 
later, on multi-agency cooperation, to bring about community 
safety through programmes conceived and implemented at the 
local level. The measure of the success of such programmes, 
however, continued to rely on a more refined version of crime - 
rates. 


Between 1969 and 1974, the Home office tried to 
organise police expenditure into a series of functional categories 
so that a relationship between cost and performance could be 
established, but in the absence of precise policing objectives, or 
useful measures of police performance this effort was soon 
abandoned. In the 80’s however, the increasing expenditure on 
police raised the question of value for money, and the Home 
office circular 114/83 demanded to establish precise objectives 
and priorities. However, without any indication of basic 
performance measures, forces took recourse to managerial 
instruments like activity analysis, workload analysis, public 
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opinion surveys, and construction of a variety of matrices of 
statistics, none of which could be sustained. Alternatively 
the Inspectorate of Constabulary was given the primary 
responsibility for developing Performance Indicators (Pis). The 
operational activities were patrol, crime, traffic, public order and 
community relations, on which functional statistics were to be 
developed into a matrix of indicators: 

While trying to develop indicators of non-crime work as 
well, most attention was given to improving upon simple clear- 

up rates as indices of investigative performance the 

government’s package of reforms aiming at a more 
“businesslike” police force have restored to pre-eminence the 
numbers game in its most simple-minded form with proposals 
to develop league tables with crime, clear up rates, and 
response times as key variables’ 

(Reiner in Issues in Performance Assessment in How to 
Recognise Good Policing, Ed. J P Brodeur.) 

The Police and Criminal Evidence Act of 1984 obliged 
police forces to consult the local people in matters concerning 
policing of the area, and the tripartite system of performance 
evaluation of a force — by its Chief Constable, by the local Police 
Authority, and by the Home Department— came into existence 
and continues to this day. 

In 1993, the Sheehy Enquiry into Police Responsibilities 
and Rewards had recommended that all police officers should be 
appointed on short-term contracts and paid according to 
performance (PRP-performance related pay) but the complicated 
nature of assessment of police work made all the police 
associations oppose it. The proposals in fact provoked threats of 
resignation even from a number of Chief Constables. 
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The toughest aspects of Sheehy were defeated by a 
storm of opposition from police representative associations ’ 

(“Policing and the Police” in Oxford Handbook of 
Criminology”) 

In the event the government had to retreat. Instead, it 
introduced fixed-term contracts only for the most senior ranks. 
However, performance tables for each force were published by 
the Audit Commission for the first time in 1995 which showed 
large variations in police performance between different forces. 
Moreover, not only was there an increase in crime rates, the 
detection rates had fallen despite more personnel and increased 
resources. National Policing Objectives were enunciated for the 
first time in 1994-95 by the Home Secretary, thus beginning a 
trend towards centralisation of policing. Concerns about 
expenditure on policing, and the promotion of effective 
use of police resources and a regime of inspection devoted to 
crime, clearance, and conviction rates had been in practice for 
some time in many modern nations as in India. 

However, in recent years, especially in the 1990’s in the 
UK as part of a general trend towards managerialism in public 
sector, the police were required to publish objectives, and 
measure their performance against these objectives. 

The British Crime Survey data were used since 1982 to 
assess police performance in terms of over-all level of crime (not 
just those reported to police) as also people’s fear of it: 

‘ the central message sent out by BCS 

was in essence: the bad news is that there is a lot more 

crime than we thought, the good news is that most of it is not 
very serious ’ 
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[Crime Data and Statistics, in Oxford Handbook of 
Criminology) . 

Recent BCS data suggest that despite reduction in over- 
all crime, the public continues to believe that crime is rising. 
Consequently, public reassurance and fear reduction have 
become objectives in their own right, broadening the police 
mandate to include fear of crime, disorder and anti social 
behaviour, as well as quality of life issues like environmental 
nuisance. However, the notion that police performance with 
regard to quality of service can be assessed through community 
satisfaction indicators gathered through surveys is problematic. 

‘Asking the public to comment on police services is a 
feature of most Anglophone countries but in France for example, 
the notion that the public could rate the police remains 
iconoclastic, even today. There is a general reluctance in that 
country to take citizen’s opinions of policing into account.’ 

(Jenny Fleming in her article on “Performance 
management” in Sage Dictionary of Policing) 

Crime in the UK had become highly politicised by the 
1980’s, with “tough on crime”, becoming a central plank of the 
1997 Labour Government. This preoccupation with a punitive 
approach towards crime led to the following indicators 

• Speed of response to 999 calls 

• Total amount of crime 

• Rate of detection 

• Number of officers available for operational duty 

• Cost of policing per head of population 

(Audit Commission 1995 Report quoted in Handbook of 
Policing) 
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The Police Reform Act 2002 formally required an 
annual National Policy Plan and Objectives, to be issued by the 
Home Secretary, and the performance of police was to be judged 
against the plan and the objectives. Police forces, as also their 
Basic Command Units, could be ranked according to their 
performance against the plans, and poor performing units 
identified and remedial action taken. By using comparative data 
it was also hoped to identify best practice in strategic as well as 
tactical policing, and disseminate them amongst all police 
forces. The statistics were collated and developed under a Police 
Performance Assessment Framework (PPAF), which gave place 
(in 2008) to Assessment of Policing and Community Safety 
(APACS) to include the indicators in following areas 

• Confidence and satisfaction 

• Tackling crime 

• Serious crime, 

• Organisational management 


The indicators continued to be primarily concerned 
with quantitative achievements and have been criticised as 
being increasingly complex and centralized, and failing to 
interpret performance in the context of local, special conditions 
including performance of other agencies of the criminal justice 
system and the government (Response of Association of Chief 
Police Officers to APACS, 2008). The 2010 Conservative -Liberal 
Democrat Minister of Justice Kenneth Clarke said that as long 
as he could remember, the political debate on law and order has 
been reduced to a competition over whether a government has 
spent more public money and locked up more people for longer 
than its predecessor. 
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With the election of the Conservative — Liberal 

Democratic Coalition Government the police performance 
management in the UK has turned a full circle through the 
introduction of elected Police and Crime Commissioners in each 
of the 42 police forces across England and Wales, to set 
priorities for them, and to hire and fire their Chief Constables. 
Unveiling the new policy, Prime Minister David Cameron said: 
“It is vital that police officers are forced to tackle the crime and 
anti social behaviour— not tied down by bureaucracy and form 
filling,” while Home Secretary Theresa May said: “for too long 
people have been faced with crime levels that are too high and a 
police service that has been too focused on Whitehall targets to 
really get to grips with what matters locally”. Removing 
bureaucratic accountability and increasing democratic 
accountability is the new motto. 

In the US, Uniform Crime Reports (UCR) started being 
compiled since 1929 by the thousands of independent Law 
Enforcement Agencies throughout the country, and are put 
together for each state and the nation to facilitate analysis of 
long term trends. As they include figures of arrests, they have 
been used to assess performance of police at the agency and the 
higher levels. 

However, it was found that the UCRs were primarily 
summary-based data; they could not be used to analyze police 
performance in individual incident. As a result, since 1976, 
incident level data began to be compiled for homicide cases. 

The limits of the UCR in relation to non-reporting of 
certain crimes to the police (like non-injury personal crime and 
property crimes involving small monetary value) were obvious, 
and as an alternative measure, National Crime Victimization 
Surveys (like the British Crime Survey in UK) were started in 
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1972, counting personal and household victimization in a 
representative sample of household with members (12 yrs or 
above) interviewed twice each year. 

After the US President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and the Administration of Justice (1967) 
recommendation for more frequent informal contacts between 
police and public, many police chiefs tried to effect changes in 
their departments so that they could be more responsive to 
community needs, and one way was to change the way the 
department assessed the performance of its officers and units — 
prevention rather than detection of crime, problem-solving of 
whatever problems disturb the community the most, obtaining 
public cooperation in facing crime and disorder, minimizing 
complaints against police misbehaviour and misconduct etc. 

However, the difficulties in the assessment of 
community-oriented, problem-solving performance of police 
were realised soon enough. In New York Police Department, the 
Community Patrol officer Programme was introduced as an 
experimental programme in 1984-88 as a strategy for focussing 
on problems of crime, disorder, and reduce the sense of fear and 
insecurity through a Community Patrol Officer who would be 
assigned to a beat continuously, establish relationship with the 
locals and initiate local problem solving efforts. 

The assessment of this programme by the Vera Institute 
of Justice found that 

‘ community policing initiatives are strategic 

as well as tactical, call for activities with which the actors have 
little or no prior experience, aim to create a whole series of 
changes in police behaviour and in the community as pre 
requisites to achieving meaningful reduction in crime and fear, 
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and at least implicitly, envision a long path to those 
achievements.’ 

(Jerome McElroy: Evaluating Service Delivery of Police 
Agencies, in How to Recognize Good Policing, Ed. J P Brodeur) 

Thus, in the US, performance management remained 
limited to framing of organizational policies and procedures, and 
their implementation, within a militaristic organizational 
structure with unity of command and span of control, covering 
both the operational and the services aspects. It was with the 
advent of Compstat (Computerised Statistics) in the New York 
Police Department in 1994 that use of crime statistics and crime 
analysis was made to achieve the targets of reduction of fear of 
crime and improvement of quality of life. Computerization of 
crime records led to almost instant depiction of crime patterns 
in a precinct and the commander was expected to respond by 
using effective tactics to solve problems, redeploy personnel and 
resources rapidly, and follow up and assess relentlessly. The 
precinct commanders were grilled in semi-weekly sessions at 
police headquarters about crime in their areas, with crime 
reduction as the bottom-line. The crime drop in New York City — 
from 53% in burglary to 67% in homicide over a 5 year period 
between 1993 and 1998 — has been attributed to Compstat. 
Compstat has since been adopted by many other Police 
Departments in the US and Australia. However, it has been 
criticized for its potential to distort performance by failing to 
acknowledge the less tangible aspects of performance like 
respect for human rights and due process, access and response, 
and morale of officers. The then New York Police Commissioner 
William Bratton has himself admitted that the confrontational 
process of Compstat inspections is not conducive to assisting 
the underperforming commands suffering from complex 
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problems, and these “inspections are most effective when 
conducted in a collaborative atmosphere that encourage 
discourse and respect for participants while avoiding 
prejudgement and heavy handed questioning”. 

[Bratton and Malinowski in ‘Policing” Vol. 2 Number 3, 
2008]. He also suggests the use of more in-depth auditing 
methods, mentorship and close collaboration. 

In Australia (Jenny Fleming in ‘Policing’ 2(3) 2008) 
Compstat was tried in New South Wales as Operational 
Performance Review in 1998, but its confrontational approach 
in which senior police officers were taken to task for their 
‘failure’ to reduce crime was bitterly resented, and the OPR 
became enmeshed in organisational politics. Gradually, 
however, the Reviews came to be accepted across all states in 
Australia, and included crime, traffic, complaint against police, 
budget, and personnel management, with emphasis on problem 
solving although it is difficult to quantify. The OPR sessions are 
open to a wide range of observers (including local politician, 
journalists) in some jurisdictions. The limitations of statistical 
measurement in capturing police efforts are however being 
accepted and it is realized that qualitative data can reveal 
effective policing (or the lack of it) in a better way, especially in 
view of the complexity of police activity. 

Thematic inspections and reviews are being undertaken 
to focus on specific issues like intelligence function, injury 
management, resource use, personnel matters etc. 

It would thus be seen that performance management of 
police is still evolving even in countries like the UK, the US and 
Australia, who have been in the forefront in trying to capture 
police performance and its Value for money’, and the consensus 
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seems to be that performance management through analysis of 
information in the shape of quantitative data can be a powerful 
management tool for learning from both successes and failures, 
for informed decision making, policy development and 
evaluation, provided it is supplemented with qualitative data on 
processes like community consultation, problem solving, respect 
for dignity and human rights of all, along with in-depth audit 
and continuous mentoring of the field personnel; otherwise, it 
can distort policing, lead to mechanistic response, and a 
disregard for due process. 
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CHAPTER-4 


POLICE PERFORMANCE IN RESPONDING TO THE 
PETETIONS OR CALLS FOR SERVICE 

Police everywhere in India receive a large number of 
petitions, complaints and, with the recent revolution in 
telephone coverage, calls for help, and a substantial time is 
devoted to their enquiries at every level from constable to DySP. 
These generally relate to inter-personal disputes about tenancy, 
ownership or possession of land and buildings, nuisance, 
harassment, pollution, easement rights, sexual harassment, 
domestic harassment, anti-social or unwanted behaviour, that 
is to say cases in which a citizen feels the need for police 
intervention to make some other person do, or refrain from 
doing, something. Public satisfaction with their local police 
depends to a large degree on how these petition and calls are 
handled, because these are much more numerous than cases of 
crime requiring police investigation— in fact most of these are in 
the nature of civil disputes or misdemeanours or non-cognizable 
crimes— and leaving them unattended causes dissatisfaction and 
the dispute may lead to physical violence and breach of peace. 
Moreover, the disputes usually do not relate to acts of serious 
harm, and application of criminal law may not be appropriate to 
deal with the complex social issues they represent where both 
sides of the dispute have something in their favour. The 
handling of such petition and calls is therefore an important 
part of police work of order maintenance and peacekeeping 
through the use of less-coercive response strategies and without 
invoking the criminal justice system. 

Through making enquiries on miscellaneous grievances 
and answering calls for help the police can take recourse 
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to the social control processes of the concerned community — 
the family, the neighbours, local representatives etc.— to settle 
the matter, effect a compromise through reparation, restitution, 
restoration, rather than by making arrests or using force. By 
attending to grievances of citizens the police assist them in 
maintaining the quality of life in their neighbourhood. In 
addition, they get an opportunity to interact with citizens, 
get to know their other problems, and helping them find 
solution or minimise the harm caused by them. 

It is not as though police are able to resolve the disputes 
to which their attention is drawn, but ‘the psychological benefit 
of police attending to such complaints outweighs the paucity of 
its material outcomes’ 

(P.Ekblom and K Heal in Police Response to Call for 
Service, Home Office, UK). 

Another advantage of giving due importance to the task 
of management of petitions etc. is that it allows police to use its 
constabulary rank (constables and head constables) in the 
complex work of understanding the nature of dispute or 
problem, and trying to figure out ways to resolve it, instead of 
just carrying out routine guarding, patrolling or assistance 
duties, because whereas they cannot legally be entrusted with 
investigation (head constables can be so permitted), they can 
certainly make enquiries, verifications, and other such non- 
investigational but fulfilling duties. 

Police performance in this field too depends on the 
quality of handling a grievance rather than the numbers dealt 
with, or the numbers finally resolved, because many a time the 
disputes are not easy to resolve but the disputants might agree 
to keep peace, and fight their legal battles in courts of law, 
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which should be counted as a successful intervention. A 
supervisory officer would be able to know the handling skill of 
the officer by the feedback he received from the parties to the 
dispute, and see if the officer made sufficient efforts, or at least 
gave the complainant a patient hearing or not, whether his 
behaviour was sympathetic or remote and distant, whether he 
could involve other agencies in solving the problem relating to 
the complainant and whether he has made use of these 
interactions in increasing contacts with citizens, finding out 
their police priorities, and acting on them, and whether he has 
been able to make use of his contacts to get information about 
criminal incidents or persons. These attainments are difficult to 
count or measure. However, break-up of the number of petitions 
received according to the nature of grievances may be useful as 
an indicator of demands for police service in the area, and the 
type of disputes which the police are called upon to intervene 
in, and this could help in deployment of resources. To assess 
the performance of the unit in handling of grievances, the 
supervisory officer can get the officer to obtain the contact 
number of the petitioner and other parties to the dispute, and 
get their direct feedback. Another way is to find the number of 
repeat petitions which may indicate that the petitioner is not 
satisfied with police effort but thinks that some other officer 
could handle it better. Another indicator would be complaints 
against police for failing to deal with a petition in an impartial 
and just manner. Lastly, some of the grievances could be double 
checked by the supervisory officer to see the quality of handling 
the matter by the police officer the first time round. 

Response time to calls for police help has been a 
favourite indicator of police efficiency everywhere. Initially it was 
thought that rapid response to information about an offence 
would lead to apprehension of the offender, but it was found 
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that this is rarely the case, because either the victims discover 
the crime after a lag, or else, even in case of confrontational 
crimes, they can muster sufficient composure to notify the 
police only after a few minutes which is sufficient to allow the 
offender a big head start. 

It may be mentioned here that rapid response to all calls 
to the police control room is not desirable, and discrimination 
has to be made between information where a rapid response 
could either disrupt the crime or disorder, or the police could 
arrest the culprits, or reduce further harm; otherwise it would 
be a waste of precious police resources on non serious citizen 
grievances at the cost of more pressing or important problems 
facing the police. As American Police Commissioners have 
reportedly said: 

'We run from one call to another. We don’t accomplish 
anything. We are just running all over the place. It is absolutely 
insane.' 


(G L Kelling quoted in Police and Communities: the 
Quiet Revolution) 

'We are too busy handling 911 calls to address the 
problem that give rise to these calls’ 

(Quoted in Managing Citizen Calls to the Police.” 
Lorraine Mazarolle et al., 2003 ,NIJ) 

Order maintenance and peacekeeping activities of the 
police are largely undertaken without involving the criminal law, 
through enquiry into petitions and calls received by them, and 
their performance in dealing with these calls for police 
intervention affects many more people than their investigatory 
activities. Maintaining an orderly level of public behaviour by 
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resolving disputes, discouraging nuisance and harassment, and 
a prompt and courteous response to people’s calls goes a long 
way in raising the level of satisfaction of the community. Even 
when police is not able to solve a complex problem, they are 
able to get valuable information about social life in the 
community, which will stand them in good stead in maintaining 
order and preventing crime in that community, through an 
increase in their legitimacy and consequently in their ability to 
enforce law. Increased contacts with area residents also give an 
opportunity to the officer to educate them on simple crime 
prevention measures and get information on organised crime in 
the area. 

Two types of responses are expected from police — 
emergency, and long-term problem-solving which can wait. If 
the two are not distinguished, a lot of police time could be 
diverted in responding to non-emergency calls which do not 
need prompt police intervention. A better strategy would be for 
the police to take up non-emergency cases whenever they are 
free from emergency calls. Again, some grievances need a long 
term engagement with the problem before it can be understood, 
and if the officer is deployed elsewhere in the meanwhile, he 
loses touch and trust and has to begin all over again. Therefore, 
a measure of police response to citizen grievance can be the 
duration in which a beat constable, sub-inspector or the officer- 
in-charge of police station has been called for duties outside his 
domain, like VIP visits, public order, or Headquarter meetings. 
Only when the police officer is available can he respond to 
problems presented by the local community. 

Complaints about non-attendance to problem brought to 
the notice of police should be treated as windows to look into 
the performance of local police in responding to people’s calls, 
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and enquired into in detail to find out the reasons for 
non— response, whether they are systemic, or due to 
ignorance of other government / non— government agencies 
dealing with the problem, or sheer individual negligence. 
Responding to public grievances of a non-emergency nature can 
help in facilitating community policing, because the grievances 
are best resolved through a problem-solving approach with the 
help of community consultation and consensus. A supervisory 
officer can easily assess the performance of a police officer by 
examining the efforts made by him in resolving such public 
grievances, and the feedback from complainants. He can also 
see if the officer has been successful in increasing 
communication between the police and the public, which makes 
public feel safer, at least in the short run. (Eck & Spelman, 
Crime & Delinquency, Jan 1986) 

Attending to people’s grievances is something the police 
can do, and they should give it more time and resources than at 
present, and not treat it as a drudgery. The police performance 
can be judged better on the quality of its response, rather than 
its crime control performance, because most serious crimes are 
unaffected by police actions designed to control them (Eck & 
Spelman, ibid). A preoccupation with keeping an investigation 
pending till the case is solved wastes police efforts. In Western 
countries, investigative case-screening is done to drop cases 
where deficiency of clues precludes the possibility of successful 
solution. The CBI also screens out cases which are not deemed 
fit for prosecution. In the states, however, submission of final 
report (closure report) is considered an adverse reflection on the 
capabilities of the unit, with the result that officers are left with 
little time to devote to citizens grievances. 
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Public grievances which can be handled over the phone, 
through the mail, or through contact with the beat constable 
should obviate the need for sub-inspectors and higher ranking 
officers to visit the complainant. 

Responding to people’s grievances, the police officer gets 
to identify, study and solve problems through contacts with 
people and organisations outside the police agency, and is 
exposed to various interests and perspectives. Failure to 
respond properly needs to be examined in detail to see if the 
case is representative of the way the officers in that unit 
respond to citizen grievances, to check if the problem is 
pervasive, or just an individual lapse. Much police work goes 
unrecorded, including that of responding to people's grievances. 
A supervisor can judge the availability, accessibility and 
responsiveness of an officer by finding out about self-generated 
work that the officer undertakes on the ground. 

For members of the public, the way in which 
complaints /calls to the police are handled is of primary 
importance. Accurate and meaningful measurement of 
performance in the area is essential, to encourage the traits of 
being available, accessible and responsive amongst the rank 
and file, and this is best done by their supervisors. 
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CHAPTER-5 


POLICE PERFORMANCE IN PREVENTION OF CRIME 

The evaluation of a non-event such as prevention of 
crime is admittedly difficult. Patrolling and surveillance on “bad 
characters” has been the primary strategy for prevention of 
crime all over the country. While patrolling in itself was 
expected to be a deterrent as a visible ‘scarecrow’ function, 
surveillance included opening of history sheets of career 
criminals (viz. those committing crimes like dacoity, robbery, 
burglary, theft, kidnapping for ransom etc.), tracking their 
movements outside, and binding them down for good behaviour, 
or keeping them out of their field of operation, or charging them 
under various laws framed by the states against organised 
crime. In the absence of quick or certain conviction it has meant 
keeping such career-criminals behind bars through various 
strategies, illegal as well as legal. Thus the preferred indicators 
of performance in this field have been the numbers booked by 
police under Arms Act, NDPS Act, Excise Act, Goonda Act, 
Gangster Act, and other such Special And Local Laws (SLLs), as 
also certain sections of IPC (399 to 402-making 
preparation/ assembling for purpose of committing dacoity and 
theft, or belonging to a gang of dacoits or thieves), and CrPC 
(Chapter VUI-Security for keeping the peace and for good 
behaviour), and these numbers swell during anti-crime drives 
undertaken by police from time to time. 

This has given rise to a police culture where planting of 
illicit material (arms, drugs etc.), giving and fabricating false 
evidence, and framing of incorrect official record has become 
established practice, and is rationalized by police departments 
as the only way of preventing crime by keeping active criminals 
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behind bars. How far these measures have been successful is a 
moot point, but they have certainly detracted from police 
legitimacy and made all police records suspect. The performance 
of the police on prevention or reduction of crime has to be 
judged on the action taken by them to control specific career 
criminals active or resident in their jurisdiction, which could 
include identification, surveillance, creation of data-base and 
steps (including legal action) taken on the basis of an analysis of 
the data-base. The outcome can be deemed to be positive if no 
recidivism takes place, or if it does, the culprit is soon 
apprehended. With the advent of Information Technology, a 
better strategy of crime prevention is found in crime data 
analysis to identify patterns of crime enabling the police to take 
suitable preventive measures. These could relate to surveillance 
on career or repeat criminals, hardening of vulnerable targets 
(victims), or intensive patrolling of vulnerable spaces and places 
(hotspots), at vulnerable times (temporal or seasonal). Criminal 
associations (gangs), including the stolen-goods market can be 
tracked for suitable preventive action under law. Telephone 
record analysis has been of immense help in recent years and 
has been taken up by police everywhere. This can be 
systematised and its successful use can be made one of the 
indicators for evaluation. 

Above all, the assessment of crime prevention efforts 
must be made not in terms of aggregate figures of general 
categories of crime, but on the lines of specific problems (e.g. 
chain or purse snatching, or burglary in jewel shops), and the 
local measures devised to prevent them: 

We need desperately to move from the macro to the 
micro in every possible way local problems, 
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specifically defined problems where you can develop targeted 
responses ’ 

[Herman Goldstein quoted in Measuring What Matters, 
National Institute of Justice.] 

It is essential that crime analysis especially in terms of 
situational and spatial characteristics of offences, pays attention 
to local conditions, if it is to be useful, and therefore any 
improvement in its use for crime prevention can be captured 
only through detailed monitoring, continuously by supervisors 
as in day to day feedback, or during a detailed inspection by an 
inspecting authority, to see if police intervention for situational 
and community (social) prevention have reduced the supply of 
criminal opportunities and criminally motivated persons, and 
increased the likelihood of apprehension of offenders. 

Moreover, the assessment should be focused on the 
efforts made, for the impact may not be all that effective. The 
need to devise local measures to prevent local crime makes 
crime prevention an experimental programme on how best 
should the police resources be focused to meet a particular 
problem, and no uniform answer can be prescribed, only 
general strategies: 

The key justice challenge facing police leadership is 
ensuring that processes are in place to encourage and assist 
police in developing and implementing crime prevention 
approaches. Commitment to a more evidence-based approach in 
which evaluation becomes an ingrained part of police policies 
and practices is critical to such an objective.’ 

[Adrian Cherney on Crime Prevention in Sage Dictionary 
of Policing] 
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Devising indicators for crime prevention efforts of the 
police becomes problematical on account of the large number of 
only partly understood factors beyond the control of the police 
which are responsible for criminal incidents. Given local 
differences in problems of crime and disorder, the performance 
objective for crime and disorder prevention should be locally 
determined, and workable performance indicators developed in 
terms of measurements directly related to intended outcomes, 
for example lesser road blocks, non-domestic burglaries, sexual 
harassment. A wide variety of data, collected in differing ways 
are necessary to allow scope for local innovations and 
measurement of their effectiveness. 

Categories of criminal offences as defined in the IPC and 
the SLLs are not the best way to describe problems faced in a 
particular unit. For example an offence registered as dacoity, or 
rioting may actually be a quarrel between two small groups of 
people, or it can be a real dacoity, or a wide spread communal 
riot. Kidnapping could indicate elopement or could be 
kidnapping for ransom. Hence the crime prevention 
performance of a unit has to be seen with regard to the specific 
problems faced by it, and not by the aggregation numbers of 
different crime categories. 

Identification of specific problems, the response 
devised, and evaluation of its effect should be the criteria to 
judge performance in the area of prevention— whether related to 
crime or disorder. Statistical data relating to the specific 
problem (and not to broad categories of crime) may be used to 
evaluate performance. Use of law enforcement powers like those 
under Chapter VII of CrPC for keeping the peace, or under SLLs 
like MCCOCA, Gangster Act etc. can also be judged by their 
effect on solving particular problems. 
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It is necessary to devise different strategies of prevention 
for different categories of crime. For example, offender 
surveillance may work better for reducing offences like robbery, 
dacoity; target hardening may work for burglary, auto-theft. 
Crimes of violence relating to quarrels or enmities may require 
dispute resolution informally or under CrPC provisions. 
Proactive arrests or process serving by the police have also to be 
focused on career criminals, and the process-serving activities 
of police should be evaluated according to the type of offenders 
on which it is prioritized. 

The number of household advices on crime prevention 
measures, the number of neighbourhood watch schemes 
initiated, and number of problem-solving measures (including 
proactive arrest, intensive patrolling) taken after identifying 
hotspots (for example time and places for drunken driving) and 
prolific offenders can be used to assess the crime prevention 
activities of the police, but these numbers have to be taken only 
as indicators, and deeper analysis of individual cases would be 
required to assess if police performance has been good, and if 
there has been an improvement. 

Enforcement activities (e.g. under Excise Act or Arms 
Act) have to be judged according to whether they have been 
focused on prolific or career offenders, and unless they are 
scrutinized carefully, sheer numbers are likely to result in arrest 
of helpless people on false charges. 

The police alone cannot achieve much in the way of 
crime prevention unless they involve the local community and 
other governmental and non governmental organisations in the 
task and, rejecting the traditional approach of unfocused 
arrests, and prosecutions, adopt innovative strategies and 
tactics in partnership with other agencies, for example by using 
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a variety of legally available sanctions (other than criminal) 
against organised criminals: 

‘A strong consensus has emerged among 
criminologists that effective crime control requires a focus on 

communities Effective crime prevention and control 

requires the simultaneous applications of several policies 

the new focus is on community-policing, or 

problem-oriented policing with a specific geographic focus. 

Problem solving involves focussing on specific and 

limited crime and disorder problems ’ 

(Samuel Walker in Sense and Nonsense about Crimes, 
Drugs and Communities) 

The above measures, however, remain measures of 
police output; the outcome can be measured only through 
analysis of crime statistics over time. However, the categories 
have to be further refined to disaggregate crimes of violence in 
public places, violence by strangers, sexual harassment, public 
order incidents, gun violence etc., so that the crimes that can be 
affected locally by police activity can be separated and tackled, 
and the police performance measured accordingly, and lessons 
learnt. It may also be kept in mind that the crime -prevention 
capability of society is still at an experimental stage: 

‘Simply putting more cops on the street will not deter 

crime any more effectively Removing procedural restraint 

on police regarding evidence and interrogation won’t result in 

more conviction Harsher sentences will neither deter crime 

nor incapacitate offenders any better There is no 

evidence of treatment programme that consistently correct the 
behaviour of offenders. Alternative to incarceration— probation 
and parole— have dismal records with regard to recidivism. 
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Decriminalizing certain behaviour might be a good idea, but it 
won’t reduce serious crimes such as robbery and burglary.’ 
(Samuel Walker, ibid) 

CHAPTER-6 

POLICE PERFORMANCE IN MANAGEMENT OF CRIME AND 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 

Police is a part of the Criminal Justice System, and in a 
sense, a gateway to it. The basic premise of the system is that if 
a crime takes place, the offender should be traced, prosecuted 
and punished as deterrence to the offender and others to desist 
from committing crimes. By imprisonment, the system also 
makes sure that the offender is physically incapacitated to 
commit crime again during the period of imprisonment. The role 
of the police is to find out the culprit, collect evidence against 
him, and send him up to prosecution, who are to look at the 
sufficiency of evidence and submit the case for trial in courts 
which is to pass judgment on the guilt or otherwise, and also 
determine sentence. Although only one of several important 
tasks with the police, this is one dimension of police 
performance which has gained precedence over all others, and 
where expectations of all stakeholders from the police have far 
surpassed their capabilities. These heightened expectations 
have been aroused by the police themselves, who have laid great 
importance on their role as crime -fighters, despite the fact that 
much of their time and resources are spent on peacekeeping. 
One reason for this is that the criminal justice system itself is 
based on the unproven idea that crime in general can be 
prevented by finding out the offender and punishing him, which 
would deter others similarly inclined. This idea puts enormous 
pressure on the police for detection of unknown offender (blind) 
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cases, locating the culprit, and finding enough admissible 
evidence against him for his prosecution. This is the only 
performance indicator of criminal investigation, not only in an 
individual case, but also in aggregate, where the detection and 
conviction rates are held up as numerical indicators of police 
achievements. 

Although scholars and commissions have been insistent 
that these indicators do not really reflect the police 
performance, the government, the media, the people and the 
police themselves keep resorting to these measures. As early as 
1973, the American Bar Association had commented on 
evaluation of policing: 

‘It rejected as inappropriate the traditional crime 
control oriented measures of police performance: arrests, 

clearance rates, crime rates And it proposed development 

of alternative measures that would adequately reflect the broad 
range of responsibilities of the police’ 

(quoted by Samual Walker in Police Leadership in 

America) 

There seems to be a wide agreement that a large 
fraction of the crime rate — and particularly the violent crime 
rate— is largely immutable and unresponsive to anything the 
police might do, short of a massive increase of police presence in 
the community, and in everyone’s lives’ 

(Alfred Blumstein in Measuring What Matters in Policing , 

NIJ) 

The media also plays up this aspect of police 
performance with head-lines like ‘Police Clueless’, ‘No Arrest 
Yet’. The fact of the matter is that most of the cases involve 
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inter-personal disputes where the offender is known to the 
victims or his friends, relatives or neighbours, who name him, 
and investigation merely prepares the case document for use of 
prosecution — by recording witness statements and collecting 
forensic/ medical evidence and documents to corroborate them. 
It is the so called ‘blind’ cases which involve the detective 
performance of the police; unfortunately, a large proportion of 
these cases are solved on the basis of confessions obtained from 
suspects. Short listing of suspect may be done on the basis of 
criminal intelligence gleaned from ‘sources’ (informants), or by 
rounding up the usual suspects or, in the past few years, on the 
basis of mobile surveillance, the final zeroing-in being on the 
basis of confession, usually extorted through torture. Officers do 
take great care to ensure that the suspect does not try to palm 
off false confession to save himself from third degree. This is 
done by comparing his confession with the details that the 
officer already has about the crime, like the time, place and 
manner of its commitment, the peculiar features found on the 
scene of crime. Of course the evidence of confession as such is 
seldom of any use for prosecuting the suspect as it is usually 
retracted, but section 27 of the Evidence Act allows admission of 
fact discovered in consequence of it and it is commonplace to 
plant some incriminating material and show it to have been 
discovered at the instance of the suspect. 

The salience of confession for detection of unknown 
offender case is borne out by the insistence of police officers for 
amendment of law to allow for admissibility of confession of 
suspect before a police officer. In fact, laws framed to deal with 
organized crime and terrorism, like TADA, POTA, MCCOCA etc. 
have provision allowing admissibility of confession before a 
Superintendent of Police (in the misplaced hope or perhaps 
a tactical gesture, that involving a senior officer would ensure 
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the voluntariness of confession and absence of torture). A large 
number of cases of robbery, murder and other serious crimes do 
get solved through ‘confessions’, although it is not really 
possible even for honest police officers to ensure that all the 
confessions are true. The fact remains that the ability of the 
police to solve blind cases in this manner has raised 
expectations of the public, the media, the courts and the 
government regarding detective ability of police (both in terms of 
finding out the offender, and then locating him for arrest) to an 
unrealistic level, which has almost institutionalized the use of 
brutality and torture in police departments across the country. 
It is only when someone dies in police custody, or ‘someone like 
us’ suffers at the hands of the police that the conscience of the 
society is aroused and a clamour for use of ‘scientific methods’ 
of investigation is raised, with very few realizing that scientific 
methods more often than not come into play after the suspect 
has been identified, to pin the crime on him for purposes of 
evidence. Assessment of criminal investigation and law 
enforcement through figures of detection, arrests and recoveries 
also contribute to fabrication or padding of evidence and 
perjuries by police officers: 

‘the most notorious (police massaging of figures) 

occurred in Kent, where detectives would (note) 

the license numbers of passing cars, record them as stolen, and 
then some time later claim they had been 

recovered such tactics are just the tip of a subterranean 

tradition of playing the numbers game.’ 

(Robert Reiner in How to Recognise Good Policing, Ed. J P 
Brodeur) 

The risk of deviance in criminal investigation on account 
of pressures for “performance” i.e. generating sufficient 
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numbers of detection and arrests, is well-known in countries 
like UK and USA where plain-clothes detectives carry out 
criminal investigations. 

‘ this contained a risk of some officers coming 

to believe that “the end justifies the means’” hence opening up a 
slippery slope in which suspects rights are increasingly by- 
passed, and terms like ‘bending the rules’, “cutting corners”, 
“using the Ways and Means Act” or “gilding the lily.” become 

part of the language the term “noble cause corruption” 

was sometimes used to identify instances in which an almost 
obsessive desire to “convict criminals” has led officers to 
widespread rule breaking and fabrication of evidence.’ 

(Mike Maguire on Criminal Investigation in the Handbook 
of Policing) 

Mike Maguire speaks of the “ingrained habit of relying 
on confession evidence to secure the bulk of convictions” in the 
British Police forces (ibid). In India too, most of the ‘blind’ cases 
are shown to be detected on the basis of confessions made by 
suspects, even though confessional evidence is not admissible 
and most of the cases end in acquittal. The conviction rates 
remain low, but police arrest and detection rates are quite high 
in such cases. In assessment of criminal investigation work of 
the police, therefore, a distinction has to be made on the basis 
of whether offender is known or not. In known offender cases, 
the investigation becomes almost a ministerial 
task— ascertaining the facts of the case through local enquiry, 
statements of victims and witnesses, documentary and forensic 
evidence — a processing in order to send a report to the court, 
either a charge sheet or a final (closure) report. In such cases, 
the integrity of investigation is the basis for evaluation, and 
much police corruption is involved in “bending” the investigation 
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to favour this or that side. Again, it is the day-to-day supervisor 
who is broadly aware of the facts of the case and can usually 
detect any attempt to deviate the investigation from the straight 
path. A supervisor also has to see that patently false cases are 
not registered to harass some opponent or rival or in matters of 
civil disputes. In India, in particular, the First Information 
Report has assumed such importance that a false FIR can 
become quite an effective weapon against an opponent 
especially if the police is willing to go along and make arrest, 
searches and recoveries of “incriminating material”: 

"This court has time and again drawn attention to the 
tendency of the complainants to give the cloak of a criminal 
offence to matters which are essentially and purely civil in 
nature, obviously either to apply pressure on the accused, or 
out of enmity towards the accused, or to subject the accused to 
harassment. Criminal Courts should ensure that proceedings 
before it are not used for settling scores or to pressurize parties 
to settle civil disputes”. (See G.Sagar Suri V State of U.P., Indian 
Oil Corpn. Vs NEPC India Ltd., 2009 SCC (Cri) 929], 

See 154 of CrPC speaks only of "information relating to 
the commission of a cognizable offence" for an FIR to be 
registered and thus for setting the criminal justice system in 
motion. The FIR has to be registered on the face value of the 
information, without any kind of verification— if the content 
discloses commission of a cognizable offence, the police officer 
cannot in law refuse to register it. In actual fact, of course, 
police officers first convince themselves of the prima facie 
reasonableness and veracity of the complaint before they 
register an FIR, but they do it at the risk of exposing 
themselves to the charge of being unlawful. In countries like 
UK and the USA, the police get information or call on the phone, 
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make enquiries on the scene, and then report back on the 
nature of the call, whether it is a crime, and if so what type of 
crime. The CBI itself registers FIR after prima-facie verification, 
and sometimes after detailed preliminary enquiry. 

The argument that a false FIR can always be closed does 
not take account of three facts, Firstly, it is not always easy to 
disprove allegations which depend primarily on oral evidence; 
both the parties can bring witnesses to confirm their version of 
the incident. Secondly, it takes a lot of precious police time- 
taking statements of witnesses, physical evidence, forensic 
testing and other investigatory processes including entries in 
various police records involving a lot of paper work— before a 
final report can be submitted. Thirdly, the court has to hear the 
complainants out before accepting the final report. The whole 
process itself becomes a harassment, irrespective of the later 
exoneration of the accused person— the cases against MF 
Hussain exemplify this. As the Supreme Court has occasion to 
observe in the context of 498 A IPC cases: 

"To find out the truth is a herculean task At 

times even after the conclusion of criminal trial, it is difficult to 
ascertain the real truth." 

(quoted by Dhananjay Mahapatra in Times of India 
dated 5.7.2011) 

In fact, a later section of the CrPC, section 157, allows 
the police officer the discretion not to investigate a case if he 
does not have reason to suspect commission of a cognizable 
offence, or if it appears to him that there is no sufficient ground 
for entering on an investigation, but this provision too does not 
allow the officer to make any field verification. The absence of 
such a provision means that the senior officers allow the station 
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officers to use their (illegal) discretion in not registering cases 
without informal verification, but this detracts from their 
authority to take action in cases where FIR is not registered 
despite the commission of cognizable offence. 

In the circumstances, maintaining the legitimacy and 
the integrity of the investigation process in such cases 
is the real indicator of criminal investigation, and not mere 
prosecution or conviction which may in certain cases lead to a 
miscarriage of justice. When evaluating police performance in 
unknown offender cases, police investigation efforts have to be 
seen in the context of available clues, and assessed on whether 
they have been properly pursued. In the UK, the concept of 
managing crime, through screening out minor crimes where 
there was no clear evidence of who had been responsible (low 
detectability) has become widely accepted. (“Criminal 
Investigation” in the Handbook of Policing) This allows officers 
to focus more on pursuing cases where some clues are 
available, instead of getting overwhelmed by the need to respond 
to each and every case. Proactive methods like surveillance of 
known offenders, checking of vehicles at certain places or times, 
may sometimes help in detecting such cases. However, a mere 
insistence that the case be worked out is likely to result in 
‘pressure to perform’ and give rise to deviances mentioned 
earlier, including torture and illegal detention. 
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CHAPTER-7 


POLICE PERFORMANCE IN THE MAINTENANCE OF PUBLIC 
ORDER 


Maintenance of public order has always been a top 
priority for the Indian police ever since its inception in 1861, 
with its experience of handling large scale communal riots and 
of dealing with political protest during the freedom movement. 
Large gatherings of people have been common in our fairs and 
festivals, and police arrangements have always been of the 
highest importance in managing them. The Indian Police 
experience of public order policing is richer and almost routine 
compared to the police of western democracies like the UK, and 
the USA, who have to handle this task primarily during planned 
events like football matches, concerts, mass celebration, and 
only very occasionally spontaneous gatherings and riots. It is 
therefore surprising that the Indian police do not showcase their 
efforts in this direction in a more detailed manner, e.g. the 
planning and consultations and the training that are carried out 
before a planned event or the instances where an incident with 
a potential for group riots has been handled in ways to quieten 
down the groups involved, or where a riot has been suppressed 
through vigorous and impartial policing. 

The policing of public order is a highly visible exercise 
where police can do much operationally to maintain order. Large 
scale disturbance of public order, as a result of police inaction 
or inappropriate intervention, has a potentially very high 
adverse impact on community life compared to occurrences of 
individual crimes. The choice of tactics and strategies has 
always depended on local condition and features, and has 
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therefore been left to the discretion of local District Magistrate 
and the Superintendent of Police in India. In fact, the institution 
of executive magistracy in the Indian context is largely on 
account of the importance given to maintenance of public order 
in policing of the country. Decision regarding use of force for 
dispersal of unlawful assemblies is primarily that of the 
magistrate, who is also authorized to regulate the time, route, 
venue etc. during such events, or to prohibit them altogether. 

However, this legal aspect of public order policing 
seldom comes to the fore, and a large number of events as also 
protests, campaigns, rallies, marches, bandhs and strikes are 
regulated by the police through negotiations with organizers, 
trade-offs between aggressiveness and soft-pedalling, and 
staged arrests, while incidents with potential to flare into riots 
are immediately handled and supervised at the highest level. As 
Bayley quoted as early as 1983: 

“officers testify that law and order’, meaning rioting 
and violent demonstrations, is the crippling preoccupation of 
their daily work. District Superintendents estimate that they 
spend upto eighty percent of their time dealing with actual or 
potential incidents”. 

(Asian Survey, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, April 1983) 

Dealing with potential public disorder requires 
attributes and qualities which are difficult to measure. Political 
parties are either behind organizing protests, or come to support 
them as partisans afterwards, and need to be accommodated to 
avoid violence or mob conflicts. Use of force is always followed 
by counter-demonstrations against the police, and may even 
aggravate riots at times. When two groups are involved, the 
police have to not only be but show being impartial, irrespective 
of which group is at fault. The focus has to be to restore peace, 
and not enforce law or administer justice. Moreover, a public 
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order incident often ends with the demand of a judicial enquiry 
and the transfer and suspension of officers. It is not surprising 
therefore to find that Indian police officers have a dread of riots 
getting out of hand, and do their utmost to prevent them in the 
first place and to control them quickly once they occur. The 
surprising part is that the time, resources and energy spent in 
this is not regularly shown in sufficient detail in their monthly 
or annual performance reports which keep giving data relating 
to crime and its management. 

The main reason is that the prevention of a potential 
public disorder situation is a non-happening, and its 
importance can be captured not by numbers, but by an in- 
depth analysis of the efforts that went into calming things down. 

Public order incidents normally take some time to 
reach a conflagration level, and a vigilant police can collect good 
intelligence about the number of people expected to participate, 
their general profile, belligerence, etc., and plan to deal with it. 
In fact, a big proportion of police resources are spent in 
preventing disorder during fairs, festivals, agitations (dharna, 
gherao, processions), elections, examinations etc., and the 
Indian Police generally has substantial experience in handling 
these ‘bandobast’ tasks, be it Kumbh Mela, panchayat elections 
or day to day public or political agitations. The role of 
intelligence is pre-eminent in the prevention of disorder, and 
constitutes the raison d’etre of the Intelligence Departments in 
the police. In fact, the performance of the Intelligence 
Department can be measured largely through their contribution 
to prevention of disorder. Timely information on the quantum 
and nature of people assembling at a place can give the police 
sufficient information to plan in advance to try and see that the 
assembly remains peaceful. 
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Police role in maintenance of order during various 
agitations becomes salient because political parties usually have 
to take a partisan stand in such conflicts on account of what 
has come to be regarded as vote-bank politics, with the result 
that no political leader is willing to come forward and be seen as 
opposing the agitators, be they Gujjars, Jats, dalits, women or 
any other group connected with identity politics. At such times 
police or district administration generally seems to be the only 
agency trying to restore calm and peace; all other stakeholders 
seem bent on using the discord for their own political 
advantage, or to the disadvantage of their opponents. In fact 
what Charles Tilly calls ‘political entrepreneur’ and Violent 
specialists’ (The Politics of Collective violence, p.34, 2003) are 
exemplified in the Indian situation in the context of Hindu 
Muslim violence, which Paul Brass calls an ‘institutionalized riot 
system’ (Theft of an Idol, 1997). In such a situation the local 
police officer requires all kinds of skills in deescalating the fall- 
out of a communal incident, when the activists on both sides 
are trying to take political advantage by escalating it. 

Police departments all over the country have therefore 
invested large manpower and other resources to establish 
intelligence departments whose primary responsibility is the 
assessment of situations or events in the context of their 
potential to turn into problems of public order. This is done on 
the basis of available solid information, and also on the basis of 
unverifiable but considered estimates. This is what gives scope 
to the efficacy of police efforts in dealing with potential or actual 
public order problem, unlike in crime prevention activities, or 
dealing with incidents, where there is either little information or 
little time for careful consideration and research. The 
intelligence collected by police on the plans of the agitators or 
protesters, or other interests likely to make use of an incident or 
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occasion for their own ends can help them in negotiations 
with representatives as also in mobilizing their social and 
organisational resources, to persuade the organizers, for 
example, to take a particular route for their procession, or to 
keep the height of their tazias within a particular limit (to allow 
it to be taken without lowering to avoid a tree or an overhanging 
high tension electric line). Intelligence also helps in estimating 
whether organisers are sincere and capable of controlling the 
participants so as to plan having adequate numbers of well 
equipped officers on duty and in reserve. A collaborative 
relationship with organizers, including use of marshals to 
regulate the protesters, can be possible only when the police 
have detailed information on their sensitivities and 
susceptibilities. A law enforcement attitude can create greater 
problem for the police, as it leads to unnecessary confrontation, 
or unexpected fall out like a dispersed crowd creating disorder 
elsewhere. The importance of handling such situations on the 
basis of intelligence which minimises uncertainty and harm 
cannot be overemphasized. 

The assessment of police performance should be based 
not only on the outcome of the events, for it is always contingent 
upon a large number of factors beyond police control, but on the 
efforts made to collect intelligence on the likely course of the 
event, the reserves deployed for responding effectively to “worst- 
case scenarios” (the tendency to call for more reserves than 
necessary also needs to be checked through evaluation), the 
control exercised over the deployed manpower, management of 
shifts for long duration events, and most importantly, the way 
in which police officers have engaged with the organisers or 
leaders of various sections: 
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The police regard it as far easier to have a crowd 
assemble at a known venue and time, even if it is predicted to 

be hostile and unruly, than to have them dispersed 

creating havoc. Banning a march is a recipe for creating 
confrontation ’ 

(P A J Waddington, quoted in D P Waddington in 
Policing Public Disorder) 

‘(the police are) staunchly committed to pre -event 

negotiation with representatives of protest groups the 

police... control, not by invoking legal powers and resorting to 
coercion, but “by mobilizing their social and organisational 

resources” the police will consider whether 

organisers are suitably sincere and capable of delivering their 
parts of any bargain. When police perception of organisers are 
negative, (they) will resort to hard-faced “insurance” tactics, i.e. 
having adequate numbers of well-equipped officers in reserve’ 

(D P Waddington, ibid.) 

The statistics regarding public order incidents are at 
present very scanty, and find a place only if a criminal offence is 
registered, and then too they are generally subsumed under 
other categories of crime, notably riots, and sometimes even 
dacoities, 188 IPC (infringement of prohibitory orders under 144 
CrPC), Criminal Law Amendment Act etc., and it is necessary to 
disaggregate them into following categories :- 

1- Benign assemblies of people as in fairs, festivals, malls, 
Cineplexes, entertainment events (including sports, 
circuses etc.) public meetings and assemblies, election 
meetings. 

2- Agitational assemblies of people, including dharna, 
gherao, demonstrations, strikes, hartal, processions, 
picketing etc. 
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3 - 


Sudden flare-up due to some incident or accident, 
especially those perceived as victimisation of a 
particular community on one side of a social divide 
(rural /urban, caste, class, religion, ethnicity, language etc.] 
The handling of these public-order occasions gives a clue to the 
trust and legitimacy that the local police has been able to gain 
in the community. The legitimacy increases the flow of 
information on any rise in tension between groups or against 
any institution including governments: 

‘At the community level, police have been increasingly 

concerned with the routine monitoring of “tension indicators” as 

a way of anticipating and offsetting disorder before its actual 

occurrence certain early warning signs often gave 

notice of impending disorder.’ 

(D P Waddington, ibid) 

Numerical indicators of police performance could be 
related to the number of instances where different types of 
force — physical, non-lethal, baton, less lethal or lethal — was 
used to handle the situation as also the number of instances 
where no force was needed. Again, these numbers can only flag 
the need to go deeper into the circumstances which required 
use of force; whether less force could have sufficed, or whether 
the dimensions of the problem could have been better predicted 
and planned for with better knowledge management. 

It is clear that while no proper assessment is being 
made of police performance in maintenance of order until things 
go wrong, a large part of police resources are routinely devoted 
to this very function, and a supervisory officer evaluating 
performance of a unit should give sufficient credit to the efforts 
made to handle actual or potential public order incidents or 
events, making use of such details as the duration and amount 
of deployment, its control and management, pre -event 
negotiations, continuous interaction with organisers, and the 
efforts made to control use of force. The function of 
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maintenance of order may also limit the resources which could 
be spared for other police functions and the evaluation of police 


performance in these other functions would have to take into 
account the order-maintenance preoccupations of the unit. 

Public order events are intergroup processes and a 
consequence of developing interactions, and not just crowd 
behaviour. The approach should be more preventive and 
proactive, rather than repressive or reactive. People in crowds 
do not form a homogeneous mass, nor do they have a higher 
probability of using violence or perform emotional or irrational 
behaviour. They are not swayed by the acts of a few agitators. 
They have to be dealt with a friendly and firm approach, based 
on communication and negotiation on the one hand, and early 
interventions against transgressions on the other hand, with 
clear behavioural limits set beforehand. Small surveillance units 
in uniform should be easily approachable, and in 
communication with people, while decentralized intervention 
units should be kept invisible. Recognising potentially violent 
situations early and intervening firmly and fairly in time is key 
to public order policing. Spotters’ teams should be organised to 
give information and collect intelligence on potential trouble 
makers. Rather than the numbers of police, it is their presence 
at trouble spots or risk-locations, and quick response to 
transgressions which is effective. The behavioural profile of the 
policeman have to change from that of an opponent to that of a 
steward, and this can best be transmitted to the rank and file 
by the commanding officers adopting and promoting it 
themselves, and setting example through clear leadership. This, 
together with active contact and communication with people 
assembled, focusing police presence at hotspots on the basis of 
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information and risk analysis, clear communication of tolerance 
limits and acting on them, and short and clear command 
lines, constitute good practise in the field of maintenance of 
public order. What is needed is discriminative policing, 
supported by intelligence units, focussed on trouble makers 
while protecting others, rather than indiscriminate use of tear 
gas, lathi-charge or water cannons. Assessment of police 
performance on maintenance of public order should take these 
factors into account. 
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CHAPTER-8 


POLICE PERFORMANCE ON COUNTER-TERRORISM 

Police in India have been dealing with terrorism of various kinds 
since independence, beginning with insurgency in north-east, 
naxalism in West Bengal, separatism in Jammu & Kashmir, and 
Punjab, and naxalism now in several States. In addition, 
fundamentalist terrorist activities are a possibility now all over 
the country. 

Two types of situations requiring different types of 
response from security agencies can be distinguished — area 
based where insurgent/ terrorist groups have established 
dominance in an area from where they carry out their activities 
(naxal and northeast insurgencies) or network based (like the 
fundamentalist terrorist activities seen all over India). The area- 
based type of terrorism requires a militaristic response, of 
containing the advance and extension of extremist dominated 
areas, capturing them and their arms and ammunition, and 
generally to destroy their capacity to fight. The civil police has a 
limited role in managing this kind of terrorism, which requires 
para-military forces trained in the tactics of raids, ambushes, 
clearing of routes etc.. The civil police can at best help through 
collection of information and intelligence about any material 
support that is made available to the dominated area from 
peaceful areas. This can be done by observation and contacts 
during routine work, analysis of crime patterns indicative of 
terrorist preparations (e.g. theft of arms, explosive, detonators) , 
other indicators depending on the tactics used by the 
insurgents (purchase of ammonium nitrate, pressure cookers, 
digital clocks etc.) , verifying the intelligence produced by 
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specialized agencies like IB, SB by using their partnerships with 
local businesses and communities of interest, and their local 
knowledge, and developing informers through their contacts 
with those involved in careers of crime. 

Their performance can be assessed in terms of local 
knowledge and expertise they have been able to contribute to 
the disruption of support to the terrorist from their areas. 
Beyond this, the attempt to get the local police to engage in 
militaristic or counter-insurgency operations in the areas 
dominated by the terrorists may not be successful in the initial 
stages due to lack of appropriate exposure and training, and, on 
the other hand, training and equipping them for such 
operations would change the character of policing and make it 
unsuitable for its peacekeeping and human-rights-protecting 
role. They will become focused on a war on terrorism and start 
using war like methods like destroying the enemy and its 
support without any regard to due process, and use of 
overwhelming rather than minimum force. They will become, 
due to the nature of anti-terrorist operations, less transparent 
and less accountable, and acquire a top down command 
structure, with their mission changing from service to 
controlling the population. Judging the local police by its 
successes in operation against terrorist entrenched in a 
particular area may thus be counterproductive: 

‘It is almost axiomatic that militarisation of law and 
order is a sure sign of autocracy’ 

(N S Saxena (1985) in Terrorism- History and Facets in 
the World and in India, Abhinav Publications). 

This task should be given to paramilitary forces who, 
while trying to reconcile force protection with civilian protection, 
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can engage in the mission of destroying terrorists’ bases while 
inflicting some collateral damage; the local police cannot afford 
to do that. The local police performance should be judged on 
the disruption it can cause to the material and moral support to 
the terrorist, through their partnerships with people, and 
through their collection of information. 

The role of police in the second type of terrorism — 
conducted by individual or small networks dispersed 
geographically but moved by a common grievances or ideology 
—is on the other hand quite extensive and important. The 
nature of its functions provides police extensive access to 
communities, and if properly focused and tasked, it can obtain 
information about activities that are the precursors of terrorism 
e.g. organised crime which may be a source of funds. This kind 
of terrorism requires shelter in the communities, and by 
building bridges to such communities, the police can get them 
to convert the terrorist harbouring with them. Their experience 
of dealing with organised crime— and terrorism also needs some 
organising in terms of funding, obtaining arms and explosives, 
moving money, people and things across geographical areas 
(sometimes national borders) —can facilitate disruption of 
terrorism as an organised crime. While the IB and the Special 
Branches in the State are specialised agencies engaged in 
clandestine intelligence collection and carrying out operations 
for disruptions of terrorist activities they need the help of local 
police when the operations involve use of police powers of 
arrest, search or seizure. Unfortunately, these agencies often 
expect the police to disregard the due process specially when 
they need to question a suspect without any evidence for his 
detention, and want police help in applying coercive methods of 
interrogation (a kind of ‘extraordinary rendition’ within the 
nation). However, violation of human rights and democratic 
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principles detracts from police legitimacy, and undermines its 
capacity to obtain cooperation of the community in dealing with 
terrorism. An indicator of police performance in dealing with 
terrorism is the restraint exercised by it in handling people 
suspected of terrorist links, by not allowing itself to be swayed 
by temptations of short term gains. 

The role of the police in managing terrorism however, is 
primarily in community mobilisation against terrorism by 
persuading the people to take elementary precaution for 
security (like suspecting any unclaimed baggage, an unusually 
overdressed person, verifying antecedents of tenants, buyers of 
property/ vehicles), and to be accessible and responsive to 
people wanting to give information about suspicious activities, 
things, persons. Then comes the police role in limiting the 
damage from terrorism through risk analysis, target hardening, 
and order maintenance and emergency assistance at the scene 
of a terrorist incident. By being accessible, responsive and 
helpful, the police increase the likelihood of public providing 
information about suspicious activities, and accepting directions 
in the event of disasters. Thirdly, the police are involved in 
investigating terrorist incidents and an initial breakthrough by 
local police is critical in the detection of such crimes. An 
important role that the local police can play when a terrorist 
incident takes place is that of reassuring people by making a 
visible and systematic response to it. Therefore, careful 
formulation of broad checklists for different types of terrorist 
incident (blasts in public place, bombing vehicles, terrorist 
raids, hostage -taking etc.) is essential so that the appearance 
of control is visible to the people, instead of a disorderly, 
disorganised coping with the situation. An indicator of 
performance would be the knowledge of rank and file officers 
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about their specific role in the event of a specific contingency, 
and whether they have been rehearsed for their roles. 


CHAPTER-9 

PERFORMANCE IN THE MANAGEMENT OF ORGANISED 
CRIME 


Organised crime management by the police involves not 
case-based investigation alone, but also a focus on groups and 
individuals actively pursuing criminal activities, a proactive 
collection of intelligence and evidence about their movement 
and networks so that these could be linked to specific offences 
leading to prosecution and conviction of the offenders, and to 
pre-empt the future plans of such groups or individuals by 
either catching them in the act, or by disrupting their market. 
Thus a key function is collecting information, identifying 
targets, and then to use full force of the criminal justice system 
as also other enforcement laws and means to disrupt the 
targeted activities, or the target group or the network of 
markets, settings and other groups which facilitate them. 
Running of vice-dens (for gambling, prostitution,), trafficking in 
humans or animals, smuggling of contraband illicit arms, 
drugs, excise/ custom/ mining offences, protection and extortion 
rackets, illegal evictions, even theft, robbery, hire killing are 
some of the types of organized crime that the police are required 
to deal with. 

The film or televised version of organized crime shows 

vast empires and coordinated activity, but in fact ‘most 

organized crime is much smaller in scale and coordination. 

(Marcus Felson-The Ecosystem for Organised Crime, Henni 
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Paper No. 26). It is more of a network of players engaged in 
different kinds of criminal activities, cooperating with each other 
in the manufacture and supply of illegal goods and services, or 
application of violence (terror) or fraud. The illegal goods may 
be wholly illegal (narcotics, wild life products), counterfeit (on a 
spectrum from fake to poor quality to high quality), or merely 
tax-evaded (hawala, smuggling), while services may range from 
prostitution and gambling to supply of labour. Application of 
violence may range from extortion, robbery, putting people in 
fear for getting contracts, or taking over labour unions, or for 
eviction from and possession of property etc. Fraud is practiced 
in an organised way in relation to documents relating to 
property, and credit /debit cards, online banking, fake 
currency, valuable securities etc. The motive may be profit or 
political power (as in extremism). 

The focus of policing of organised crime is disrupting 
the ongoing criminal activity with the help of intelligence data, 
and not just detection and prosecution of individuals or groups 
associated with it for their past criminal acts. 

Police interventions, whether tactical or strategic, which 
reduce the profitability or effect of the criminal enterprise, are 
increasingly preferred when dealing with organised crime. The 
limited police resources have to be targeted on the basis of 
development of intelligence-what is sometimes called 
intelligence -led policing. Police performance in dealing with 
organized crime has thus to be assessed on the basis of its 
disruption by way of prevention, or by way of reducing its 
frequency or gravity, through disorganising its networks and 
markets. 

In police, intelligence is primarily information 
translated into knowledge to enable it to carry out its job of 
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social control by taking suitable action. As the information load 
increases, the task of collation or analysis has to be undertaken 
at various levels in a pyramidial structure, extending from a 
broad-based local policing, through state, national and even 
upto international levels. Information may come from 
open sources, but also obtained through covert means like 
surveillance. The intelligence product may be operational 
(helping decide what specific action is to be taken here and 
now), tactical (what tactics to apply, e.g. stop and search at a 
particular place in the context of some ongoing criminal 
activity), or strategic (policy determination— which ongoing 
criminal activity needs to be focused on, what are the trends in 
the growth of particular criminal enterprises). Strategy to deal 
with organized crime has to be devised at the State and district 
levels, while tactical and operational decision shall largely be 
taken at district and police station levels. Performance can be 
judged by the efforts made to evaluate the relative seriousness 
of the particular types of organized crime targeted, the quality of 
intelligence collected about that crime, the tactical decisions 
taken, and the operations carried out, as well as the disruption 
caused to that particular organised crime. Data regarding the 
number of offences in that category (e.g. number of car thefts) is 
only a part of the information on which the strategic decision to 
target it may be based, and can be one of the factors for 
assessing whether the tactics devised to control it has worked. 
Tactics could be evaluated on the comprehensiveness as also 
the intensity of focus — for example, gambling could be dealt 
with by finding out the kingpin, and targeting him with various 
law enforcement devices through traffic stops, environment 
laws, housing laws, thus creating inconvenience to the network 
by extracting him out of it through arrest and jail. In fact the 
action taken by police under Special and Local Laws, or other 
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preventive laws in CrPC and IPC should be assessed by the 
professional criminal nature of the persons proceeded against; 
the discretion of the police to enforce a law should be used for 
directing it against persons who form part of an organised crime 
network. One way to evaluate police work against organised 
crime is to see whether efforts have been made to discover 
vulnerabilities of the network, and exploit them by law 
enforcement through actions of other agencies like health, 
municipal, entertainment, income tax authorities. Another 
aspect is the details that have been obtained about relations 
between members of the network, whether they are cooperating 
on account of mutual benefit, trust, or through fear and debt. 
Such detailing cannot be assessed by quantification, e.g. the 
number of calls placed by or to one of the members. 

Selection of organised crime targets should also be 
evaluated on whether its importance has been cross checked 
through other sources. The top-5/top-10 lists of active 
criminals are often based on past criminal history (which may 
or may not be true, in the sense of false implication which is 
quite common in India), and not the present criminal activities. 
Although organised crime is more amenable to police 
intervention than crime in general, because police can focus 
more on a limited number of offenders engaged in prolonged 
ongoing criminal activities, as against the episodic, 
unpredictable offences committed by casual offenders, it 
remains a complex problem, and simplistic targets for reducing 
it are likely to distort the way police handle organised crime, by 
way of false implication, use of third degree, or not recording 
the related offences. 
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CHAPTER- 10 


POLICE PERFORMANCE IN INFORMATION AND RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 

Police capability in dealing with crime and disorder is to 
a great extent dependent on the information they have of people, 
places and times. Prevention of crime including terrorism is 
possible only when police has information about likely 
offenders, likely places where criminal incidents may occur, and 
likely times for their occurrence. Detection of crime sometimes 
requires comparison of clues with data-bases of vehicle 
/property numbers, fingerprints and possibly DNA, and more 
often through information given by victims and witnesses. 
Management of public order events and incidents requires 
detailed planning based on information about the number of 
people participating, their aggressiveness, their susceptibility to 
control by organizers etc.: 

‘ (the) core technology of the police (is) situated decision 

making The police possess no general theory of policing 

that enables them to predict events and to justify fully and 
rationalize their practices. Thus the police use a situational 
rationality that takes into account the particular times and 
places of events, rather than a set of firm rules, regulations or 
laws.’ 


(Peter K Manning, Information Technologies and the 
Police, in Modern Policing) 
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In fact, police are being called 'knowledge workers' 
(Ericson and Haggerty, 1997 Policing the Risk Society). 

Thus how the police record what kind of information, 
how it is shared and what use police officers make of that record 
for achieving their mandate of reducing crime and disorder 
while protecting human rights and dignity of all is an important 
aspect of their performance which needs to be regularly 
assessed: 

‘Information takes on meaning through organizational 
actions.’ 

(Peter K Manning, ibid) 

The performance at the State level in this regard has to 
be judged in terms of the protocols and standards laid down by 
the department for its field units. These are reflected in the 
kind of records prescribed, the reports and returns asked for, 
and prescriptions about the way this information is used. 
Maintaining records which have no prescribed use, or where the 
prescribed use is for unimportant objectives, is an indicator of 
poor performance. Police work is primarily in the streets and 
localities where their visible presence and interactions 
contribute to a sense of security, and increasing paperwork 
takes them away from these places. Therefore a balance has to 
be struck in requiring police officers to keep records and the 
need for them to be active in their beats. Recording each and 
every act of the officer in the general diary, or the details of 
everything done during investigation in the case -diaries, as 
required in some Police Manuals, in an attempt to control 
police misconduct has resulted only in unnecessary paper work 
without affecting the behaviour of police officers — it only 
encourages acceptance of false record keeping as routine, and 
not blameworthy. Similarly, the requirement of asking for 
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reports on each and every reference received, when the 
information required could be got through a phone-call, reflects 
poorly on the department. 

Another aspect of information management at the State 
level is concerned with training police officers in acquiring 
information, and applying it to policing needs. The training 
curricula of most of the police forces for officers of different 
ranks (including the IPS) is full of physical and arms drills, law 
and procedures, and tactics of crime fighting and crowd control. 
The kind of information required for effective day-to-day 
preventative and order-maintenance policing, which means 
trying to solve a wide variety of problems through a variety of 
measures including law enforcement and the possibility of use 
of force, and how to acquire it by creating and maintaining 
networks, is seldom included in the basic training of police 
officers. An indicator of State level performance would be the 
efforts made to train police officers in tapping the vast, if 
unstructured, reservoir of local knowledge that residents and 
community leaders have about their neighbourhoods, in 
identifying resources that the community has or needs to 
address the crime and disorder problems faced by it, and in 
identifying and recording that information which can be made 
use of later in carrying out intelligence-led policing. 

Information management at district and police station 
levels can be assessed by the flow of information and knowledge 
that circulate from community networks to police networks — 
instances of disruption of such flow, as when police do not get 
prior information of a dispute which has a potential to turn into 
a public order issue, or when police misconduct is not brought 
to the notice of supervisory officers, are indicators of poor 
performance which need to be analyzed in detail. 
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At the district level as at State level, the reports being 
called from the police stations or from Dy SsP or Addl Supdts. of 
Police, and the action taken on them, need scrutiny to see if 
they are really useful or only serve to increase paper work. 
District Supdts of Police often prescribe their own forms, 
returns and registers in an attempt to micro-manage the 
workings of their subordinates, something which is acutely 
resented, and therefore should be examined to assess its 
contribution to police productivity. An important part of 

information management at the district level is the use made of 
information contained in citizen complaints against police. A 
systematic use can be the basis of early intervention system to 
retrain deviant officers and remove systemic deficiencies in 
police practices giving rise to complaints: 

When information enters the organization at the top, 

it is usually in the form either of correspondence or 

conversation. By tradition complaints against officers directed to 
top or middle management must be seen to be responded 

to, This represents one of the most important sources of 

management knowledge about officers performance.’ 

(Peter K Manning, ibid) 

The police station is the primary producer of 
information. While some of the information is contained in 
statements recorded by police of victims, suspects and 
witnesses, and in the details of incidents of crime recorded in 
case diaries, and in various registers like history-sheet, stolen 
property register etc. these relate mostly to evidence that may be 
needed to prosecute the offender of that particular incident. 
The information which may not be relevant for prosecution, but 
which may be of use to prevent crime and disorder in future, 
remains confined to the personal knowledge of officer, and is not 
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available to the department once the officer leaves that police 
station: 


‘Most of this information is briefly stored, resides in the 
memories of officers dispersed in time and space, has no 
uniform format, and can therefore rarely be retrieved.’ 

(Peter K Manning, ibid) 

A good indicator of the police station performance would 
be the integrity of the information as well as the amount of 
sharing of this information by officers amongst themselves, and 
with the officer in-charge who could record it in his confidential 
note book (a Station Officers Confidential Notebook in 
prescribed in UP Police Regulation), and with central data- 
bases. At present, the integrity of basic information has been 
severely compromised on account of the fact that it is padded, 
fabricated, and otherwise distorted for ulterior motives like 
justifying police use of force, or securing conviction: 

'The paper an officer generates is sometimes an 
indicator of what he actually did in responding to a complaint, 
but often it is not.' 

(Carl B Klockars, in Police Leadership in America) 

Focus of knowledge or information management in 
policing has to be on assisting police organisations to get where 
they should be, and not just streamlining and thereby 
entrenching established bad, inefficient, practices. For example, 
the current practice of booking career criminals under Excise 
Act, Arms Act, the Narcotics Act. etc. in order to keep them 
behind bars, whether or not there is evidence of the alleged 
crime, will only get more prevalent if information 
management systems count such cases as 'preventive action' of 
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police. The first need is therefore to change the organisational 
settings into which information technology is being introduced. 
If our enforcement activities continue to be framed in terms of 
stories of encounters and arrests and recoveries that now form 
part of our 399/402/307 IPC FIRs, digitising them may not 
prove very useful. The proof of knowledge management is in 
whether it has been able to alter significantly police practices at 
the street, supervisory and management levels, both in 
terms of effectiveness in carrying out its mandate, as well as in 
institutionalizing accountability through built-in formats and 
procedures of reporting. Another aspect of knowledge 
management is the possibility of misuse of private information 
accessed by police officers. The cost of knowledge management 
in terms of both money and man hours has to be weighed 
against the benefits in terms of effectiveness. These cost and 
benefit are difficult to measure, but a police supervisor or 
manager can get an idea whether pros outweigh the cons. It 
may be easy to quantify, e.g., the number of incidents of 
disorder which came to the notice of the unit, but it will be 
difficult to find ways this information could be made good use of 
without going into details of the incidents. The important 
indicators of success or failure which are hard to collect are 
played down to give way to criteria favourable to the technology 
being used for knowledge management. What cannot be 
counted does not count is not true in policing. The information 
that the police collect and manage should not run the risk of 
technological means determining the kind of information being 
collected, rather than the kind of information which can provide 
better results in the field, in terms of management of crime and 
disorder which, in the last analysis, will always remain a face- 
to-face, labour-intensive operation. The disappearance of 
routine encounters with the public and interactions limited to 
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emergency or crisis situations has the potential to erode the 
people’s confidence in police. Police cars and radio 
communication have not resolved the problems of policing, and 
it is doubtful that information technology will ever do so. It is for 
the supervisor to see that the knowledge management is geared 
to the need of the rank and file for information in dealing with 
the day-to-day problems they face in the streets-e.g., the places 
and times when they can expect bottlenecks in traffic, the 
people who could be of use in managing a protest or a religious 
procession, or an event, details of the person and the vehicle 
that they have stopped for checking, whether victim of a crime 
is a repeat victim, or the place of a crime a hot spot for that type 
of crime — that is to say information which the police officer 
could use to resolve, reduce or minimise problems of crime or 
disorder which are prioritised before him by the community. 
Similarly, managers and supervisors need information to 
identify and track police officers with a history of inappropriate 
behaviour, violent encounters or disciplinary actions, and the 
data management system should be able to supply this 
information. Similarly information about good officers and the 
work done by them should be easily available for rewarding 
them and learning from them. 

Police performance in the management of information is 
thus to be evaluated in terms of whether the field officer can 
access information that he requires in making decisions while 
dealing with a situation or a problem, and whether supervisors 
can retrieve information required by them for deciding on the 
need, deployment and maintenance of resource including the 
human resource, the officers working under them. This brings 
us to the effectiveness of resource management in the police, 
and the need to assess it as part of performance of police at 
various levels. 
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Resources Management 


Police resources primarily comprise its manpower, and 
after that, its mobility and communication. Arms and 
ammunition serve mostly as reserves and are, fortunately, 
seldom used. Surveillance equipment like CCTV and mobile 
telephone surveillance have also emerged as important resource 
in the detection of crime and maintenance of order. The degree 
of efficient use of these resources in achieving the police 
mandate should be an indicator of the performance of a police 
unit. Compstat as practiced in New York Police Department 
primarily aimed at swift changes in the deployment and focus of 
manpower and other resources of the police (including the 
attention of the precinct commander), to problems and areas 
revealed as problematical in the computerized maps based on 
crime and disorder data. The specialized control agencies and 
resources of NYPD were also put at the beck and call of the 
precinct commander who had to give an account of how he had 
put these resources to work for ameliorating the problem. The 
Indian police lack the habit of husbanding their resources, and 
auditing their costs and benefits. Misuse of manpower, and 
disuse of equipment is quite common. This is especially true at 
the State and District levels, where demand for resources is 
driven not by a careful assessment of their needs, but by the 
view that 'more' and 'latest' is best. The Modernization of Police 
Forces Scheme of the Government of India has generated 
demand for 'state of the art' equipments, without thinking of the 
costs and benefits, the increase in efficiency or effectiveness 
these equipments can achieve, or even the number of times 
their use has resulted in a positive outcome. Thus, a large 
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number of bomb detection and disposal equipments, 
surveillance equipments, forensic science equipments have been 
purchased through the Scheme with little productive use being 
made in the States. The question to be asked is whether there 
is evidence that the expensive technology is improving policing 
outcomes. The one major resource the police would like, 
strengthening of its manpower, is not catered for in the Scheme. 
In the States, a similar disregard for a careful analysis of the 
needs for resources results in sanctioning of various special 
units and forces dedicated to unimportant problems, while the 
basic unit, the police station, cannot have shifts for lack of 
sufficient officers, although its personnel are supposed to be on 
duty 24x7. Thus, in UP, the UP Nepal Border Police was 
created to man a largely peaceful open border, with petty 
smuggling the only problem. Later, again in UP, a force for 
protection of monuments has been sanctioned. 

The responsibility of the State level leadership in the 
management of resources is paramount, for the police budget as 
also various Central Government Schemes for the State Police 
are based on proposals sent by the police headquarters. 
Traditionally however, this exercise is limited to a fixed hike in 
the budget of the previous year, or the demand for more and 
more sophisticated equipment, for training as well as 
operations. This is primarily on account of the fact that on the 
average 90% of police budget is spent on salaries of its 
manpower, and another large amount spent on its mobility 
(travelling allowance, POL, maintenance and purchase of 
vehicles) and office expenses. However, the little that is left is 
not utilized imaginatively or thoughtfully. Performance at the 
State level has to be seen in the context of the types of proposals 
sent up by the police headquarters, the justifications made, 
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whether they are adequately researched and analyzed against 
the priorities of the department, and so on. 

The performance at the district and police station levels 
can primarily be seen in terms of their use of available 
resources, specially manpower. Although a review takes place 
periodically by the district police chief with the Station Officers 
about the crime and disorder problems (on the lines of the 
Compstat but without computerized maps) it is limited to an 
exercise in warning officers-in-charge on the increase in crime 
or decrease in detections and arrest, with seldom an attempt at 
analyzing and understanding the problem and examining if 
resources need any reallocation. At the district (as also the 
State) level, the tendency to form exclusive squads whenever a 
problem crops up (as, for example, Cow- Protection Squads or 
Crime against Elderly cells) has to be examined in terms of 
their effectiveness vis-a-vis the efforts of local police. The 
problems that the police deal with are so variegated that 
formation of separate squads would be wasteful of resources, as 
also lead to dilution of responsibility of the basic command unit, 
which is the police station. 

The resource utilization at the police station and district 
levels has also to be seen in terms of contribution to 
effectiveness in policing. Forensic examination of scenes of 
crime has to be evaluated not only in terms of frequency of its 
use, but also on its 'success' stories when the clues developed at 
the scene led to the identity of the offender, or to augment 
evidence against him. Police Control Rooms are being 
modernised through computerised dispatch of GPS fitted 
vehicles; the district police chief needs to examine not only the 
timeliness of response but whether the problem for which police 
was called could be resolved, whether local police was also 
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involved, whether due coordination between the two is being 
achieved. 

The tendency to throw large number of men and 
resources at whichever problem comes up at the moment, takes 
resources away from day-to-day policing — in some districts, 
the rural area personnel are always deployed on some duty or 
the other in the urban centres while their own work gets 
neglected. The evaluation of such deployments is also needed at 
the district and state levels so as to discourage irresponsible 
demand for manpower from police stations or districts. 

Another important aspect in resource management is 
the maintenance and upkeep of various equipments and 
buildings. The electronics and information technology is 
increasingly used in various equipments, and the Central 
Scheme for Modernisation of Police Forces has made many such 
equipments available to most of the forces, but the 
maintenance /replacement part has to be carried out through 
the State Police Budget. The State level performance would lie 
firstly in prioritizing police needs for various kinds of buildings 
and equipments in the context of available funds, and thereafter 
in laying down protocols for their maintenance, and making 
budgetary provision, while the district and police stations 
evaluation can be done on the extent to which the protocols 
have been followed and the equipments and buildings kept in 
working condition. 

Last, but not the least, police performance with regard 
to its most important resource, its manpower, has to be judged 
in terms of the learning experience that the organisation is 
providing to its employees at various levels, and the extent to 
which the police personnel identify themselves as having a stake 
in the mandate and vision of the police department. The State 
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level performance can be measured by an examination of the 
way the department aims to provide skills and knowledge, and 
habits of mind that facilitate its officers becoming good and 
effective police officers. The institutional training subjects and 
methods of instructions prescribed, as also the quality of 
instructors can be an indicator, as also the arrangements made 
for practical training of officers at district and police station 
levels which is, in some ways, more important than institutional 
training, because the habits of mind cultivated during practical 
training have a longer lasting effect than the homilies imparted 
by the instructors on correct behaviour, on the role and 
function of police in society, on policing priorities, and on 
policing strategies. 

^"Policing is as much a matter of character as it is of 
intellect”. 

(P A J Waddington et al. in What is Policing). 

Apart from law, procedures, strategies, tactics, and 
skills in handling of equipments, the officers should be given the 
social engineering inputs like dealing with people who are 
agitated and aggressive due to intoxication, mental illness or 
emotional disturbance, appreciating cultural diversity, actively 
engaging with community leaders who can influence behaviour 
of people in a locality, forming partnerships with people and 
organisations for addressing local problems. The curriculum 
should be close to the needs of officers when they shall be 
actually handling situations on the job, and time frame for 
different topics should be in proportion to the likelihood of the 
knowledge being used in day-to-day police work — at the 
moment too much stress is being laid on handling of weapons, 
infantry drill etc. which come into use only exceptionally. 
Similarly, instructions in law are given section-wise, without 
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any discrimination between the provisions which are used 
frequently, or which are important, and those rarely used, or of 
use only to judges and prosecutors (like the details in Criminal 
Procedure Code and the Evidence Act). 

It is however the on-the-job, practical training of officers 
which requires attention at all the levels — State, district and 
police station — as it is only by experiencing the realities of 
policing that an officer will come to understand what is required 
of him, and what kind of knowledge, skill and temperament he 
needs more to do justice to these expectations. These he can 
acquire only through close interactions with his colleagues and 
superiors. The institution of a Field Training Officer being 
assigned to each recruit or trainee officer has been tried in UK 
and the US with success. The FTOs are selected and trained to 
train, direct, evaluate and correct the performance of trainees. 

The organisation of practical training of recruits as also 
promoted officers has to be assessed by looking at the kind of 
guidance, instruction and assistance given to trainees whether 
through Field Training Officers, or by supervisors. The quality 
of training can also be tested by means of feedback received by 
supervisors from members of the public with whom the trainee 
officer has come into contact — victims, witness, suspects, 
community leaders etc. The supervisor's performance on the 
quality of practical training arranged by him should be an 
important marker for his own over-all performance. 
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CHAPTER- 11 


ASSESSMENT OF POLICE ACCOUNTABILITY 


As the coercive arm of the State, the accountability of 
police has multiple dimensions as compared to other 
government or public sector agencies. The accountability of 
police can be studied at two levels — accountability of individual 
police officers in their specific policing activities, and that of the 
police unit — police station, district or the State Police 
Department — in their policies and practices, organisational 
priorities, procedures, resource allocation, and ultimately, their 
over-all performance. The accountability of individual police 
officers is regulated through complaints systems, both internal 
and external (the Police Complaints Authority prescribed by the 
Supreme Court in the Prakash Singh case) and legal redress, 
while the accountability of the police as an institution or as a 
territorial unit is governed by the department, the government, 
the courts, the elected bodies, and indirectly, by the media. The 
salience of police accountability arises in view of the inherent 
paradox that police powers given to protect the life and liberty of 
citizens provide potential for great abuse of these powers. The 
police have to be empowered so they can carry out their basic 
mandate of maintenance of order, prevention of crime, and 
putting offenders through the processes of criminal justice 
system, and yet they have to be constrained so as to safeguard 
the life, liberty and property of citizens from abuse of their 
powers and discretion. Thus police accountability is not a 
straightforward accounting of the activities of police and their 
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achievements, nor is it only about management and audit of the 
resources provided to the police. As police policies, and its 
priorities in the use of scarce resources and in the use of force 
for authoritative intervention in social conflicts, are ultimately 
the responsibility of representative bodies in a democratic 
society, the police must be held accountable to such bodies. The 
need for professional autonomy of the police and its insulation 
from partisan interest has to be reconciled with its 
accountability to the elected representatives. Given the local 
nature of policing, the accountability could go right down to the 
level of panchayat bodies — gram sabhas, town wards etc. 

Police accountability to its mandate — the maintenance 
of order, prevention / reduction of crime and processing of 
offenders — raises the question of its effectiveness, that is to say, 
how far it is able to achieve its objectives, and at what cost 
(efficiency). Measuring this is again quite problematic. For long, 
crime, detection, arrest and conviction figures have been used to 
evaluate police performance with respect to prevention and 
detection of crime, and government and police functionaries as 
also those opposing them often tout these figures to prove their 
case regarding state of policing. However, it has been 
increasingly realized that police capacity to control crime is 
inherently limited by the deep roots that crime has in wider 
social, political-economic and cultural processes. Moreover, 
despite the fact that most police resources, at least in India, go 
in maintaining order during various fairs, festivals (many of 
which are no longer benign in view of communal, casteist 
tensions) and democratic protests (with great potential for 
violence) and in keeping the traffic flow smooth, the police are 
yet to devise any measure of their effectiveness in order - 
maintenance beyond a ‘passed off peacefully’ statement. 
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Many countries, especially the US and the UK, have 
institutionalized independent surveys to find out the level and 
fear of crime, and the level of satisfaction of citizens in their 
interactions with police services. These reveal a lot more crime 
than that recorded by the police, but also that levels of fear of 
crime are not related to the amount of crime, and that 
satisfaction depends as much on the legitimacy of police action, 
as on their effectiveness. 

The US and the UK both use crime and detection figures 
to show comparative performances of various forces. However, it 
is now realised that policing is essentially a local service and the 
bulk of its mandated tasks are managed at police station level, 
so it is the performance at police station level which should be 
evaluated, not periodically through quantitative data, but 
continuously with a view to bring about qualitative 
improvements in its problem-solving capacities through an 
analysis of performance information which is recorded ethically 
and with integrity. Evaluation of all dysfunctional activities of 
the police with a view to correct systemic deficiencies (in 
addition to individual responsibilities) is part of the continuous 
evaluation. Periodic audits and inspections based on 
quantitative data can only point to red herrings which would 
need further detailed analysis to give an idea about whether 
police have performed well or poorly, as this cannot be judged 
on the basis of quantitative data alone. 

Police accountability to the people they serve may depend 
on their good performance with respect to their core tasks, but 
that itself depends on the police being more open, transparent, 
subject to scrutiny and oversight, and taking the policing 
priorities of the local people into serious consideration in 
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distribution of their resources — the two are mutually 

reinforcing. 

The answerability of the police is to the suspects as well 
as victims, and their mandate has to be achieved along lines 
consistent with human rights. It is here that the honest police 
officers face their biggest dilemma — the protection and 
vindication of human rights of all, including those with whom 
police has to have an adversarial contact, whether in dealing 
with suspects, or in using force for effecting arrest, or for the 
dispersal of unlawful crowds. The dilemma arises especially out 
of public expectations of police omnipotence in crime fighting, 
leading to police taking recourse to aggressive interrogation (the 
third degree) of all suspects (not just those reasonably 
suspected), or of those who they think can lead them to 
suspects. 

Balancing the rights of individuals and communities is 
an uncertain exercise, leading to a cycle of zero tolerance to 
crime and proactive enforcement on the insistence of the 
community, on to third degree, noble -cause corruption, and 
scandals, and culminating with demands to put more fetters to 
police powers. This cycle is particularly seen when police are 
given the task of anti-insurgency or counter-terrorism 
operations as in the North-East, the Punjab and now in Naxal 
affected areas. Effectiveness of police in these areas is still 
primarily based on what can only be termed as unethical 
practices in normal times. The Guantanamo Bay, the 
extraordinary rendition of suspects to other countries for 
interrogation, all point to the fact that third degree is still a 
major tactics all over the world to elicit information useful to 
combat crime, terrorism, insurgency, or to put those involved in 
them permanently out of the way. 
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An important aspect of the police mandate of protection 
of human rights of all is police accountability to minorities and 
vulnerable groups like the poor, the ‘outsiders’ (like illegal 
immigrant Bangladeshis), the marginalized sections of society. 
The ‘community’ may task the police to deal with them more 
proactively than it does ‘respectable’ people, and many in fact 
put pressure on them, sometime by creating ‘law and order 
situations’, to hound them out. The police are required to act 
not only lawfully, but also legitimately (that is to say their 
interventions should have broad societal approval). Often the 
police have to use considerable resourcefulness and skill in 
persuading the community to desist from harassment of such 
vulnerable groups. The other side of the ‘legitimacy’ requirement 
is when a large number of people in the community indulge in 
behaviour which has been labelled criminal under the law but 
which police find themselves unable to enforce on account of its 
large scale practice and acceptability in the community. Laws 
against child labour, cruelty to animals, pollution, come under 
this category. The plethora of laws makes it inevitable for the 
police to devise its priorities and focus its resources accordingly, 
which may result in neglect of many other laws. This brings us 
to police accountability to law, the courts, and the whole 
criminal justice system. 

Unlike in countries like the US and the UK, the Criminal 
Procedure Code of India does not allow the police to screen-out 
false complaints from entering the criminal justice system. The 
police are required to register and forward to a magistrate each 
and every complaint which, on the face of it, makes out a 
cognizable offence. Even for non cognizable cases, police is 
required to register and refer the informant to the magistrate. 
Moreover, as a police officer is required to prevent the 
commission of a cognizable offence to the best of his ability, he 
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cannot in law disregard any activity in his view which is labelled 
a cognizable crime, like a beggar asking for alms. All these legal 
requirements have been continually flouted for the simple 
reason that police resources cannot cope with such an 
indiscriminate use of the criminal justice system which, despite 
police efforts (illegal) to screen out cases, is still much too 
overloaded. However, this again makes police vulnerable— with 
several States making non-registration of case a criminal offence 
itself. As discussed above, the police have to prioritize and focus 
their resources according to the policies and strategies devised 
by them to carry out their mandate, while the courts look at a 
single case at a time, and may demand maximum police 
resources to be concentrated on that case. The police officer 
may be subjected to disciplinary sanctions on the adverse 
observations of the court on his investigation in a particular 
case. Police accountability to law also flows out of the 
requirement of being lawful in all their activities, and as their 
activities in the field entail a number of adversarial contacts 
with citizens — it should be remembered that they are the 
coercive arm of the state, and as such are duty-bound to use 
force when required -there is always danger of their action being 
interpreted as unlawful, and criminally sanctioned. 

The different dimensions of police accountability call for 
a new way to hold the police to account in a comprehensive and 
integrated manner, rather than piece -meal accounting to 
different stake holders, as they are often in conflict. This 
involves a balance of the lawful and the appropriate outcome -a 
focus on outcomes is bound to lead to abuse of police powers, 
whereas a focus on the legal requirements may divert police and 
criminal justice system resources indiscriminately to 
enforcement of laws which have a low priority compared to 
others. Another way would be to make policing more 
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transparent, with greater involvement of citizens in the scrutiny 
of key areas of policing, and in the enquiry of complaints. The 
police should be able to show what efforts they have made to 
mitigate the problems and how they have balanced the need to 
achieve results with respect for human rights of all. An 
integrated assessment of police performance will have to use 
quantitative data only to flag areas of concern which would 
need to be analysed in detail to measure individual or systemic 
dysfunctionalities, and correct them. Above all, it needs 
empowerment of the local beats, outposts, police-stations and 
districts to devise solutions to the policing problems of the 
community with its active involvement, keeping their eyes 
unflinchingly on their basic mandate of protection of human 
rights of all persons. This would not make their task easier, and 
would require continuous learning and redesigning of solutions, 
but it might reconcile the contradictory pulls they suffer from 
conflicting accountabilities. 

Management of police misconduct and complaints 
against police is one facet of police accountability (how is the 
police using the authority given to it to maintain order), the 
other being for efficiency and effectiveness (how is public money 
being spent). The assessment of a unit, especially at police 
station and district level, can be based on the quality of 
supervision exercised by various supervisory levels on each 
instance of the rank and file using police powers of arrest, 
search or seizure, stop and frisk, use of force. At the moment, 
these powers are exercised in routine, and not examined for 
their lawfulness, requirement, or fairness unless there is a 
complaint, and not examined deeply unless the complainant is 
persistent. This results in a large number of arrests on false 
charges or fake recoveries and for ulterior motives. The officer 
in charge of police station or his supervisors upto District 
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Superintendent of Police should not be able to feign ignorance 
about a wrongful use of police power by a constable when the 
matter comes up as a specific complaint — they should have 
examined it in the first instance as a measure of essential 
routine supervision. Complaints management should therefore 
be structured to find out why the misconduct did not come to 
light during routine supervision, and the operational 
accountability should be drawn upwards to fix responsibility of 
the supervisory levels. Genuine accountability can come about 
not by having correct instructions regarding policy and 
procedures in place but by constant reiteration and supervision 
of implementation, and by looking for systemic features which 
inhibit their implementation. Thus the requirement of two 
independent witnesses for arrest, search etc. is not met 
frequently because people fear to take sides in conflictual 
situations, but this can be modified by asking the police to get 
the suspect call his own friends and acquaintance for the 
purpose. The supervisory officers can check the efforts made by 
the officer for compliance of instructions regarding use of police 
powers. A culture of compliance can come about only when the 
police are not required by their leaders to cut corners in day-to- 
day policing, or break law for law enforcement. This has not 
happened as yet, and ‘a review of the literature almost suggests 
that policing is predominantly a deviant institution populated by 
habitual delinquents’ (M Punch, Police Corruption, 2009). We 
need therefore to stress the organisational component of 
police misconduct and try to reform that, instead of focusing 
only on individual malfeasance, a punitive approach which is 
perceived as capricious (because so many others are also 
indulging in that kind of misconduct) and responded to by the 
lower ranks with hostility. In fact, fanaticism in the Svar’ for 
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total elimination of corruption is counter- productive, and may 
tear the organisation apart. 

A focus on systemic measures like video recording of 
interrogations, CCTV in police stations is a better option (like 
computerised reservation in the Railways). Measures of police 
effectiveness in controlling police misconduct include these 
systemic improvements made internally but also the use of the 
complaint management process, both internal and external, to 
find out what more can be done for system improvement. While 
external accountability mechanisms like Police Complaint 
Authority are necessary to allay the suspicion against police 
investigating the police, and to abide by the principle that no 
agency should judge itself, the police responsibility is not 
restricted to handing over a complaint to the oversight agency, 
but should mean assisting it in making available all relevant 
records and officers. The findings of the independent outside 
authority should again be used to improve the system apart 
from taking departmental action against officers if necessary. 
Cooperation with any enquiry agency, internal or external, CID, 
CBI or the Courts or Commission or Complaints Authority, 
should be a measure of the transparency of the functioning of a 
unit at all levels. Evading an enquiry should be seen by 
supervisors as a lack of transparency. This leaves the question 
of dealing with officers with proven misconduct. Should the 
amount of punishment, or the number of officers punished be a 
measure? As in criminal justice, the principles of probation and 
parole should be applied because so long an officer is retained 
in the department, blotting his roll may not be as productive as 
an early intervention system which could counsel him and keep 
him under closer supervision. Of course out and out criminal 
behaviour needs to be dealt with under the law, but such 
officers should also be removed from the department. A 
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supervisor will have to look into the type of misconduct, and 
whether the punishment is commensurate, and what further 
efforts have been made to reform his functioning. Lessons learnt 
from cases of misconduct and positive action taken to prevent 
recurrence should be the primary performance indicator in the 
management of police misconduct and complaints, and not the 
number of police dismissed, or the number of complaints 
disposed of. The performance of the internal complaint 
redressal system can be assessed through complaints received 
from outside agencies like the NHRC, and efforts should be 
made to find out why the complaint did not come to the notice 
of the department or the unit in the first place, especially if it is 
found to be true. 

As an agency authorised to use force to ensure 
compliance, police is liable to be complained against more often 
than other agencies of the government. On the other hand, 
genuine grievances may remain unrecorded on account of 
reluctance of the victim to complain about them for fear of 
reprisal by the police. Most police corruption, especially in the 
case of vice related crimes, is consensual, with both the police 
and the parties benefiting. As such, the numbers of complaints 
by themselves are neither valid nor reliable indicators of the 
amount or degree of misconduct in a unit. A better way to judge 
the extent of misconduct is to find the degree of organization 
present in proven misconduct cases, e.g. the number of officers 
of different ranks involved, the visibility of the misconduct, the 
likelihood of detection by supervisory officers, the nature of 
misconduct (misbehaviour, unlawful detention, brutality, 
torture, corruption etc.), the occasion (arrest, search, seizure, 
verification, traffic stops, barrier checking etc.), the likelihood of 
complaint (which is affected by the status of the victim), and so 
on. Thus each instance of police misconduct can provide a 
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window to the organization, and therefore to the prevalence of 
that type of misconduct — the more the degree of organization, 
the more the prevalence is likely to be. The information thus 
gleaned from all such instances could be coordinated to give a 
fair indication of the prevalence of various types of misconduct 
in the police station or the district or the State. The supervisory 
officers at various levels are in good position, as participant 
observer in various police activities, to draw valid conclusions 
from the results of enquiries into specific cases of misconduct 
if they are sensitized to distinguish between systemic types of 
misconduct and individual misconduct, for the former may 
require systemic changes in the way police function and 
operate. 

Although number of complaints received by police or 
oversight agencies like the Police Complaint Authority, the State 
Human Rights Commission, other State and Central 
Commissions on SC/ ST, OBC, Women, Child etc., and the 
courts can give some indication of the prevalence of police 
misconduct in a unit, it can at best be indicative of the need for 
a deeper analysis. Some police forces rely on figures of officers 
punished through major or minor penalties as an index of the 
steps taken by them to minimize misconduct, but this is again 
an inadequate measure. Firstly, police officers are punished not 
only for misconduct, but for such things as overstaying from 
leave, absenting without leave, late submission of reports, case 
diaries, delay in finalizing investigation etc. which are more in 
the nature of infractions of rules than serious misconduct. 
Moreover, these can be interpreted both as an index of the 
amount of misconduct in the agency as the steps taken by the 
department to deter it. 
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Like the investigation into vice-crime, undercover 
investigations into police misconduct without a formal 
complaint may be necessary, and should be part of the 
management of misconduct in the police. Uncovering collusive 
police corruption with crimes of vice like gambling, illicit liquor, 
prostitution, and profit-oriented infringements of laws relating 
to traffic, transport, mining, wild-life, environment etc., requires 
operations based on intelligence, and an indicator of good 
management of police misconduct would be the instances 
uncovered through proactive confidential surveillance, and 
whether systemic changes have been brought about to prevent 
their recurrence. 

The value systems of police officers are transmitted not 
by any written policy, but by the manner the daily tasks of 
policing are performed by the hierarchy, and a widespread 
corrupt practice implicates the hierarchy to that extent. It is no 
longer enough to analyze police wrong doing solely by reference 
to the short comings of individual officers involved. It is on the 
job socialization of police officers which is responsible for much 
of the brutality and corruption we find in the police, and it is 
through better management of this process that a dent could be 
made on the prevalence of misconduct. The efforts made by the 
unit in this regard can be an indicator of its performance in this 
dimension: 

'The objective of the leader of a police agency is to 

create an occupational culture that is intolerant of corruption. 
Doing so requires how agency rules are created, communicated 
and learned, how deviations from these rules are discovered, 
investigated and disciplined, and how ready police officers 
themselves are to report misconduct when it comes to their 
attention'. 
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C.B. Kloakars et al. in Crime and Justice at the 
Millennium -Ed Marvin E Wolfgang, Robert A Silverman 

The routine third-degree treatment is a thing of the past 
in police forces of advanced nations, but continues unabated in 
India and elsewhere in the Third World (this may be an 
indicator of the development of a country), but the presence of 
Guantanamo Bay and the practice of extraordinary rendition of 
suspects even in developed countries facing terrorist activities 
goes to show that control of crime and terrorism is a powerful 
consideration for governments all over, and the legitimacy of 
means used to achieve this end always takes a back seat. 
Moreover, even in developed nations, deception during 
interrogation and in sting operation is routinely practised, and 
so is fabrication of evidence to bolster a case, and all this is 
justified in the larger interest of public safety. However, the 
culture of false documentation would result in contamination of 
the entire system when the false documents are later seen as 
true records, and decisions are based on them. Moreover, this 
encourages police to falsify documents in many other cases 
where it cannot be justified even on the grounds of public 
safety. The slippery slope argument applies to all forms of police 
misconduct — once you start doing it for noble cause, you start 
doing it for ignoble purposes too, or at least you cannot object to 
others who are doing it for personal profit. Such practice also 
eventually undermines public confidence and public 
cooperation. The effort of systematic lying and brutality on 
police reputation for veracity are far reaching — the documents 
prepared by them and the evidence tendered by them are always 
treated with suspicion, thus reducing further the chances of 
conviction. 

The use of torture, deception and fabrication of 
evidence is justified for their effectiveness in controlling crime 
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and terrorism. This claim may be true to the extent that a large 
number of cases are correctly solved, and prosecuted, and 
sometime convicted too, by taking recourse to these methods, 
but how far these convictions really go to control crime is a 
moot point. Dacoits and robbers have been killed in large 
numbers by the police, especially in the State of UP, and Bihar, 
but its effect on these crimes has not been perceptible. The 
theory of deterrence of punishment may be true in respect of 
some types of crimes and some types of offenders, but it has yet 
to prove its universal validity as is apparent from the experience 
of USA in its war against drugs in which despite large scale 
imprisonments on drug charges, the problem continues 
unabated. A prime reason is the demand placed upon the police 
by their stakeholders to reconcile the many and at times 
conflicting or even diametrically opposed values and outcomes. 
The noble cause of crime fighting emerges as the self defined 
role of the police, without any concern with the principles that 
unify police ethics: 

“The Police ....have responsibilities that require 
assertive, authoritarian rather than negotiating, democratic 
skills: They are expected to stop, detain, sometimes seize, and if 
necessary injure or kill citizen when they are engaged in 
wrongful behaviour." (John P Crank, Michael A Caldera ‘Police 
Ethics, the corruption of the noble cause,’ 2000). 

Moreover, they are expected to solve cases, catch 
offenders, prevent crimes and terrorist activities by disrupting 
or neutralizing those trying to engage in them. It is this 
expectation which leads police officers to use or acquiesce in the 
use of third degree on suspects. They forget that ‘the central 
and most important end of policing is the protection of moral 
rights.' (Seumas Miller, John Blackler — Ethical Issues in 
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Policing ). The routine use of harmful methods — arrest, search 
or seizure, and use of coercive force— which is a defining feature 
of policing, makes the issue of reconciling ends and means 
morally problematic and psychologically demanding. And once 
we start measuring police performance by the number of crime 
they have solved and the number of terrorist plans they have 
unearthed, without going into the means deployed to attain 
these objectives, the police are bound to use third degree and 
other unethical methods, not only to attain these objectives, but 
for their own less honourable ends. Unless performance in these 
areas is judged continuously on the basis of lawful action taken 
in individual cases rather than periodically on the basis of 
numerical data, the use of third degree in police investigation 
and prevention strategies will continue. 

The role of police leadership at the State level is most 
important in this regard, because the pressure to perform flows 
from top to bottom. Unless they resist the pressures from 
politicians and the populist media to adopt dirty means and 
'tough measures' in the face of so called 'crime wave' or terrorist 
activities, and are unequivocally clear and consistent on the 
need for due process in policing, police misconduct will bounce 
back: 


'For ambivalence with police is fatal, they will exploit it. 
If there is sudden pressure from outside for results, with a 
signal that the means are subordinate to the ends, internal 

ambivalence with mixed messages then this is a rock-solid 

recipe for abuses' 

(M Punch in Police Corruption) 

The 'moral panic' produced by media hype whenever a 
horrible incident of crime or terrorism comes to light, and the 
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consequent demand for more forceful action by the police has to 
be moulded by the police leadership towards preventative 
measures of target hardening, situational prevention, and 
greater flow of information, and the harms caused by unlawful 
police activities as well as the limitation of police in predicting, 
preventing and detecting incidents of crime or terrorism have to 
be emphasized and reiterated time and again. It is through 
such measures that police leadership in some of the advanced 
democratic countries has been able to influence public opinion 
in favour of police honouring human rights and dignity even in 
the face of serious incidents of crime, disorder or terrorism: 

' we may conclude not only that public 

expectations about police integrity exert vastly different 
pressures on police agencies in different areas but also that 
public pressures toward corruption may be successfully 
resisted'. 

(Carl B Kloakars, Some Really Cheap Ways of Measuring 
What Really Matters, in Measuring What matters, National 
Institute of Justice.) 
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CHAPTER- 12 

PERFORMANCE OF POLICE LEADERSHIP 

Police as an agency of the State required to protect 
human rights of all by, if necessary, curtailing some of these 
rights in individual instances calls for a leadership which can 
infuse the organisation with values and moral purpose and 
make critical and strategic decisions for it to attain increasing 
success in achieving organisational goals, even if it affects their 
personal survival. However, when the organisational goals give 
primacy to control of crime, wrong kinds of values - disregard 
for civil liberties, human rights and non discrimination on the 
grounds of wealth and status — get an upper hand and 
percolate down to the rank and file from the leadership. 
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Similarly, the persistence of traditional performance indicators 
like arrests and detections with the leader of police would mean 
less attention to qualitative issues underlying the data. 
Therefore a primary indicator of the performance of a police 
leader especially at district and State levels would be the 
capacity to transcend current trends and pressure, and lead 
both the police, the political leadership and the people into 
accepting a better set of values and strategies. Policing is yet to 
become a science and therefore requires constant innovations in 
approaches to police work and getting officers to devise 
innovations and implement them needs leadership skills 
different from merely managerial skills. The Police Chief may 
need managerial skills in his team for maintenance of the 
organisation— money, personnel, goodwill, political support — 
but his own performance depends on his sense of values, his 
regard for human rights, accountability, sensitivity to the needs 
of the public, and above all, his integrity — that what he thinks is 
what he says and does. For a function like policing where even 
the proper objectives are not certain, the need to have a 
philosophy of policing to guide police chiefs becomes difficult to 
fulfil, and seriously impedes police administration. Performance 
indicators are possible only when a philosophical foundation of 
desirable objectives exist. It is difficult to measure progress 
towards an uncertain goal. The information system used by 
the police chief has to accord with the goal. The goal of simple 
law enforcement has led to wrong emphasis on chain of 
command, value of obedience and discipline, aggressive law 
enforcement, legalistic approach, loyalty, crime -fighting, distrust 
of rank and file, necessity of punishment for all kinds of 
misbehaviour or negligence or misconduct, blind following of 
orders as in the army and similar other notions. The statistical 
systems for evaluation of performance are designed in 
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accordance with the above goal and the department is organised 
and managed around these notions of effective policing. It has 
been realised for quite some time that the crime rates, 
community feeling of safety, police morale, etc. are 
inappropriate measures of police effectiveness (Louis A Mayo in 
Leading Blindly in Police Leadership in America). For the police, 
the goal has to be some ideal towards which they could be seen 
to be moving and this appears to be maintenance of order and 
protection of human rights of all. (Patten Report 1999) 

The test of police leadership is thus on the 
responsiveness they can inculcate in the officers, the attitude of 
consulting the community for prioritising its problems, and 
devising solutions, a respect for human rights of all, a 
realization of the limit to police effectiveness in prevention and 
detection of crime, and to learn to live with it and educate 
society to live with it. 

Above all, the police chief has to impart a future - 
orientation to his officers, not by exhortation, but through 
practical guidance in day-to-day matters of policing. Thus 
community policing can be promoted by asking officers facing a 
particular problem— say traffic congestion in a particular 
stretch— to consult local representatives, associations and 
stakeholders on the priority to be given to the problem, and on 
the best way to deal with it, to list various alternative solutions 
or processes which could minimise the harm caused by the 
problem, as also the limits of what can be done with police 
resources. The emphasis has to be on what can be done in 
future to prevent the problem from recurring, or keep its harms 
to a manageable extent. And this orientation is needed at every 
level, not just at the top, so that officers engage in their own 
crime mapping, crime analysis, intelligence collection, 
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community consultation, networking with other agencies etc. in 
their own beats or assigned jurisdiction. Keeping these 
functions at a central level makes the analysis dependent on 
traditional data like details of FIR, arrest, search, and seizure, 
while the more important information which is ephemeral 
remains in the memory of individual officers or units, and is not 
accessible, and gets lost on transfer etc. of the officer. It is this 
information, and not data, that hold the greatest promise for 
preventative policing, i.e. devising strategies and tactics so that 
problems whether of crime or disorder facing the community are 
minimised in future, instead of reactive policing alone, trying to 
find 'whodunit' and processing the offender in the criminal 
justice system. This would require the police leader to develop in 
the rank and file a capacity for recognizing and consciously 
seeking bits of information which can prove useful in handling 
the types of crimes and disorders that afflict the community of 
their area, and thus building an intelligence base, and use it to 
deal with emerging issues in a changing environment. To make 
the organisation responsive to a demanding 
external environment is the most important indicator of the 
performance of police leader, especially at the State, and to 
some extent at the district level too. 

In the Indian context, with wide prevalence of human 
rights violation by police, perhaps a good indicator could be how 
safe the citizens are from unlawful acts of the police in the 
area— the police station, the district or the state. The test of the 
leader is in the integrity of values, policies and practices to 
which he commits himself, his consistency in this regard, and 
not sending ambivalent signals preferring other, conflicting 
values. A number of honest officers have been guilty of 
conniving at human-right violations through their belief that the 
police mandate is crime control for which rule breaking is 
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necessary; and even when they profess their respect for human 
rights, the officers under them take the cue and know that 
violations required for crime fighting will be accepted, or 
tolerated, if not encouraged. Hence the integrity of thought, 
word and deed is essential in the police chiefs regard for human 
rights for the success of a cultural change in the police towards 
honouring human rights, a change which has been brought 
about to a considerable extent in police in countries like the UK 
and the Netherlands where instances of police brutality and 
corruption are not as common as they are in India today. 

Policing requires competent leaders at all levels of the 
institution, from beat constable upwards, while facing sudden 
critical incidents, and another test of leadership is how much 
responsibility has been devolved downwards to lower levels, and 
how much accountability drawn upward. A common complaint 
of the rank and file is the tendency of senior officers to avoid 
taking tough decisions so that no blame is attached to them. 
The assessment of a leader would depend on his supports for 
bona fide action, and his acceptance of blame for any fall out. 
Thus the measure of good overall leadership at various levels in 
the police is in the visible and personal commitment to the 
values of ethical policing demonstrated by the leader, for 
otherwise the desirable outcomes like reduction in crime, more 
detections and prevention of extremism/ terrorism, which 
however, are not completely related to police activities will 
continue to hold sway and distort police practices. 

Unfortunately, the ills of Indian Police are usually 
attributed to 'a decline in the calibre of the men and women 
chosen to populate the higher echelons of the force' due to 
political interference, and the remedies prescribed are 
accordingly 'keeping the street level politician at bay', making 
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'police stations out of bound for petty party men 

seeking petty favours', 'the Director General of Police and the 

Commissioner of Police allowed to function with a lot of 

autonomy', or ultimately by depoliticizing 

administration by making the whole city a Union 

Territory' (all quoted from R K Raghavan's article 'What ails the 
Mumbai Police in "The Hindu" dated 5.8.201 l.)Even experienced 
police officers fall a victim to the myth of police omnipotence by 
assuming, for example, that the Mumbai Police should not have 
'allowed' a terrorist incident to take place on 13-7-201 1, so soon 
after 26-11-10. Their approach is exhortatory, wishful, 
idealistic, and based on the belief that if only police leadership 
was allowed to have the autonomy to organize policing the way 
it wants, with no interference from politician, the problems of 
crime, disorder, terrorism, and of police deviance, would be 
dealt with effectively. The effect of almost complete autonomy of 
the judiciary on the effectiveness of the justice system, or on the 
probity of its personnel, does not substantiate this belief. On 
the other hand, the checks and balances on police functioning 
through its oversight by politicians, media, and the general 
public is necessary if they are not to become a law unto 
themselves. The inherently coercive nature of police function 
makes it necessary that while the police are given sufficient 
discretion necessary to discharge their responsibilities, they 
should be constrained and controlled properly to ensure they do 
not use police powers for inappropriate motives. 

The primary duty for exercising appropriate control lies 
with police leadership, and involves establishment of a 
complaints monitoring system with following functions :- 

• Ensuring the effectiveness and integrity of the complaint 

reception, enquiry and resolution process 
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Identify systemic problems on the basis of complaint 
received or otherwise, and suggest corrective action 


• Publish information about police performance in this 

regard. 

Civilian oversight mechanism is necessary as a check on 
the internal complaint system of the police, and should use 
routine parallel enquiry or de novo enquiry as a means to assess 
the adequacy and appropriateness of the policy as well as 
practice of police complaint processing. However, to entrust all 
complaints to an external agency would leave the leadership 
unaccountable for police misconduct and corruption under 
them. Discipline has to be imposed by the authority vested in 
police leadership which should be squarely responsible for the 
behaviour of its officers, for good or ill. This is a straight 
forward institutional response to police misconduct and 
corruption. 

The responsibility for maintaining integrity in police, 
however, becomes substantially more complex than in other 
departments on account of the tension between judicial 
responsibility to adhere to the law and the administrative 
responsibility to deliver the services expected of the police, viz. 
prevention and detection of crime and maintenance of order. 
The dependence of performance management system for the 
police on crime, detection and arrest numbers exacerbates this 
tension and affect the ability of the police leadership to sustain 
integrity in the department. To resolve it requires a change in 
the mindset of police from police as crime fighters to police as 
protectors of human rights and dignity of the people. 

The simplicities of the law can not be readily transferred 
to the ground realities, giving rise to inconsistent customs and 
practices, and the dilemma of using bad means for good ends, 
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or allowing injustice to prevail. Soon enough, bad means start 
being used for bad, corrupt ends, and the officer starts sliding 
down the slippery slope of corruption. Moral integrity of police 
leadership is required primarily in resolving this dilemma 
among the rank and file, and consists in devising and 
disseminating good means to attain good ends, and not 
countenancing bad means. The mission of police is to be 
attained by sticking to its core values — protection of human 
right of all and a commitment to be available with professional 
service whenever police intervention is needed; any confusion on 
this would inevitably lead first to noble - cause misconduct and 
on to blatant corruption. There is no hard line between 
misconduct, for whatever reason, and corruption. Illegal acts 
done in the name of justice can extend to malpractice to indulge 
in extortion or bribery. 

The problem in the police is that the propensity of its 
leadership to succumb to the dilemma of noble cause corruption 
has led to a situation where the customs and practices in police 
are based to a considerably large extent on illegal or irregular 
acts, so much so that they have given rise to a culture of 
aberrant standards and patterns of behaviour, which becomes 
self sustaining as new recruits are assimilated into this culture 
when they start working in field units. The aberrant customs 
and practices of this culture include widespread doctoring of 
police documents (which involves complicity of several officers), 
meting out instant justice in situations perceived as 'contempt 
of cop,' illegal detentions and third degree for working out cases, 
arrest on the basis of false recoveries from 'suspicious' persons 
to improve figures for enforcement activities, and non 
registration of cases for improvement in crime figures. 
Complicity of a large number of officers and their supervisors in 
these illegal activities has in turn given rise to a culture of 
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silence when even otherwise honest officers get involved in a 
cover-up and tell lies. A false sense of loyalty is encouraged, 
and good officers fear sanctions from colleagues and senior 
officers for coming out with the truth. 

This points to the necessity for police leaders to be clear 
about their aims and objectives, and effectively communicate 
the values, strategies and policies down through the 
organization, if they are to make a dent in this culture. It will 
be a long drawn process, with many ups and downs depending 
on the leadership of the movement, including political 
leadership which may support or thwart police leaders' attempts 
at reform, citing rising crime rates; even the large number of 
disciplinary actions taken against the corrupt may be cited as 
evidence of a turmoil in the department. Police leaders' moral 
integrity implies not making unreasonable demands for results, 
dealing positively but fairly with allegations of dishonesty or 
malpractice while recognizing the complexity of police work and 
allowing for bonafide mistakes. The vast majority of police 
officers do not want to forge documents, or indulge in torture, 
but the ethos of police culture tempts them into malpractices 
and makes them tolerant of misbehaviour in their midst. 

Impressing ethical values on a large organization 
requires more than statements of intent. The structure of the 
organisation as also its working rules should facilitate good 
behaviour— impractical rules which cannot really be followed in 
the real world, like writing of case diaries on the spot, or 
entering each and every movement of officers in the general 
diary, should be made more practicable, otherwise a general 
disregard for rules, or a perception that rules are to be observed 
in documents only, not in real practices, becomes dominant 
culture of the organisation. The other requirement is that of 
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ethical leadership, which clearly lays down harmonious 
objectives and values, and communicates them to the rank-and 
-file unambiguously, so that police misconduct including 
corruption becomes an organizational breach of trust - 
betraying the trust with which society gives police authority to 
intervene forcefully in any situation demanding their 
intervention. It becomes a subversion of the goals of the police, 
rather than just bad means of achieving these goals. 

Police leaders may apply two kinds of strategies for 
control of police corruption— premonitory, by restricting 
opportunities for misconduct (e.g. by insisting that stop and 
search operation are carried out for special purposes and for 
limited duration, under proper supervision) , and reactive, by 
establishing an effective and transparent system of enquiry of 
complaints of misconduct (along with a system of regular 
feedback from those the police come in contact with, to 
proactively see if they have any cause for complaint), and 
finding out patterns of corruption and devising policy 
and practice to deal with them, While individual instances of 
corruption cannot be completely eliminated, it is the organized 
forms of misconduct which should be the target of an 
enlightened leadership. Apart from applying these strategies, 
an important role of police leadership is to infuse the rank and 
file of the police with moral values, so that they apply their 
discretion in normal police work keeping in mind these values. 
This is especially true for the police as much of their work is of 
low visibility in the sense that it is not held up to organisational 
or public scrutiny. Trying to control police behaviour through 
bureaucratic devices like minute documentation of whatever 
they do, makes them more prone to fudge the records to show 
their behaviour in the best light. Their own motivation may 
however keep them from aberrations. The leaders have to build 
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and maintain trust relationships with their officers, as they 
cannot always be under watch. Motivating the rank and file to 
act as trustees of the authority given them by society, to be used 
entirely for the protection of human rights of all, is perhaps a 
better solution to the problem of police misconduct than an 
exclusively punitive strategy. The systemic lack of integrity 
found in police all over the country stems from conflicts over 
basic goals of the organisation — what the police is about and 
what its purpose is for existing. The conflict is not confined to 
police officers, but encompasses all other stakeholders — the 
government, the political class, the media and the people. 
Compromise and accommodations over police goals may for a 
time hide these conflicts, but a structure based on such 
accommodations is inherently unstable, and is bound to 
breakdown. The real answer is to remove the conflicts to which 
the police goals are subject, and herein lies the importance of 
moral integrity of the higher echelons of police. It is the police 
leadership which will have to harmonize the goals and values of 
the police, the means as well as the ends of policing, 
and persuade the various stakeholders to accept the role and 
functions of the police in the light of the harmonized goals, as 
also the limitations on its ability to achieve certain desirable 
outcomes on account of the values underlying its functioning. 
It would not mean that corruption and misconduct would be 
eliminated, but it would at least ensure that the aberrations are 
abandoned as an organisational practice. In the Indian context 
the gazetted officer of the police bear the primary responsibility 
of bringing about such a transformation both on account of 
their supervisory role and their superior training. They have to 
first convince themselves of the need for harmonizing police 
goals with due regard to protection of human rights of all. Once 
a majority of our gazetted officers are able to establish integrity 
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of purpose and values of policing, they become the dominant 
coalition in the police organisation and are able to make a dent 
and reform those features of police culture which give rise to 
misconduct and corruption, as also the mindset of other 
stakeholders so that they do not exert a corrupting influence on 
the police. Individual corruption in police department can be 
dealt with in the usual proactive as well as detective manner 
once the noble cause corruption which has become a part of 
police culture is eliminated through the moral integrity of the 
police leadership. 


CHAPTER- 13 

DEVELOPING POLICE LEADERSHIP IN RANK AND FILE FOR 
PERFORMANCE 

As leadership is generally regarded as key to 
performance, improving police leadership has to be central to 
police reform. Traditionally, police leadership is closely 
associated with the organizational structure of command and 
control in police departments. Command is based on particular 
power granted to a particular officer, e.g. the District 
Superintendent of Police, and the requirement of subordinate to 
follow. Thus the hierarchical structure itself lays down who is 
the leader in a particular context. 

However, when we consider the variety and complexity 
of the nature of police work, and the fact that most of it is 
unsupervised, it becomes apparent that even the constable, 
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dealing with a situation demanding police intervention, 
exercises leadership in the sense of the ability to effectively 
influence people to achieve police purpose. 

But what is police purpose ? It can be called social 
peacekeeping which includes 

— Crime prevention and detection, 

— Order maintenance, 

— Crowd Control/ Protest Management 

It is against this purpose that police leadership has to 
be effective, but with a caveat : 

the purpose is to be achieved through 
upholding and balancing human rights of all. 

It is this sense of purpose that the leadership is 
required to provide to the organization so that they not only 
know the right things to do, but also doing right things the right 
way. The means as well the ends of policing must be clear in 
the minds of police chiefs before they can translate them into 
precise policies and operational procedures. 

The following myths or misconceptions seem to be 
detracting from a clear sense of purpose on the part of police 
leadership : 

1 . Myth of omnipotence of police in the field of crime 
control. 

2. Misconception about the police being a part of criminal 
justice system and nothing else. 

3. Myth of police as a mechanical and automatic law 
enforcement machinery, without the need for any 
discretion, or regard for the workload. 
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4. Myth of control of police activities by a rigid chain of 
command and through laying down rules for and 
documenting each and everything they do, with a 
constant threat of punishment for rule -breaking. 

The first myth is the omnipotence of police — that 
police can prevent crimes and solve them if only it makes up its 
mind to do so, and that it is only its negligence and, worse, 
complicity and corruption, that crimes occur, or do not get 
cleared. This notion does not take into account the different 
types of behaviour which are dubbed criminal, but stem from 
different conditions of social conflict — domestic violence, 
interpersonal disputes, crimes of opportunity, of passion, of 
deceit, youth crimes, hate crimes, organised crimes etc. While 
some of these may be amenable to police activities in some way, 
many others may not be so. To take on the task of reducing 
all kinds of crimes may not be a feasible target for police. 
Similarly, clues may or may not be available in crimes with 
unknown offenders, and yet police chiefs never admit that 
detection in a case would be subject to availability of clues and 
their development. The fact is that prevention and detection of 
crime is still an exercise contingent on a large number of 
factors, and the strategies and tactics being used by the police 
for minimizing different types of crime are still in experimental 
stages. Strategies like target hardening, situational prevention, 
hot-spot policing, surveillance of prolific offenders, hot-places 
etc. for prevention of crime are being pursued for certain types 
of crimes — mainly crimes for profit. Similarly mobile phone 
tracking has given police a powerful tool for investigation, as 
have other electronic footprints like use of CCTVs of ATMs, 
Metros and other commercial establishments. And yet detection 
of unknown cases remains uncertain. The limitations of police 
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need to be acknowledged and communicated by police chiefs to 
the people, the media and the political leadership. 

The second misconception —that police is only a part of 
criminal justice system— is grounded in the image that police 
leaders have created of themselves as crime fighters. It 
disregards the enormous amount of time and resources that 
police routinely spend in maintaining order, controlling crowds 
and traffic, managing democratic protests, mediating disputes, 
resolving conflicts, providing 24x7 response to peoples 
problems, without invoking the criminal justice system. 
This results again in police performance being judged not on its 
order maintenance efforts, but on its crime fighting abilities. 

The third myth — police as a mechanical law 
enforcement agency — expects police to intervene wherever it is 
required to intervene by law, irrespective of its resources. With 
a plethora of laws making innumerable number of activities or 
behaviour as cognizable offences, the police has in practice to 
use its discretion as to which laws to enforce, and when to turn 
one's eyes away when infraction of some other laws takes 
places. It would be difficult for a station officer to come out of 
his station without noticing infringement of a host of social and 
environmental laws. In practice therefore he uses his discretion 
(and sometimes his indiscretion, like registering environmental 
case against Principal of a school refusing admission on his 
recommendation) to decide in which case to involve the criminal 
justice system. Similarly with complaints, a large number relate 
to interpersonal disputes but are couched in language depicting 
commission of a cognizable offence. If police were to really 
register all such cases as required by law, it would not only 
be drowned in connected paperwork, but this would result in 
an increase in harassment of the public and corruption in the 
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police. Once an FIR is registered, it is not so easy to dispose it 
of, and the process itself becomes a punishment for the 
innocent. It may be easy to find out the veracity of a complaint 
through informal channels, but it may become impossible to 
falsify a wrong complaint in the face of statements of interested 
witness, especially in matters of dispute when no disinterested 
witness wants to come forward. Therefore in practice police first 
verify details and use their discretion (or, again, indiscretion) to 
register the case or not. The legal compulsion to register an FIR 
is not common. In Britain and US, the police respond to calls for 
assistance, and register a crime only when they find one, and 
not just on the say-so of the complainant or the victim. The CBI 
also has a system of verification and even preliminary enquiry, 
before they register a regular case. The police leadership has to 
realize the fact that its limited resources need exercise of 
discretion on the part of its rank and file to decide which 
situations require invoking the criminal justice system, and 
which are of the nature of civil disputes, amenable to mediation, 
reconciliation, restoration etc. In fact this is what is actually 
being practiced, despite criminalizing of non-registration of FIR 
in certain States, because the alternative is not feasible. 

The last myth is organizational, that police can be 
supervised by a strict application of rules and regulations for 
their behaviour, and by requirement of documentation of all 
their activities. This has given rise to a command and control, 
militaristic and bureaucratic structure to police organisations 
across the country. The general diary, the case diaries, different 
memos, reports, returns, detailed police rules and regulations of 
conducting policing, are all efforts to ensure that the policeman 
does his job and does it in the night manner. However, on 
account of the fact that the officer is working on his own in an 
unsupervised situation, and has been given a complex mandate 
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of preventing crime and maintaining order, the rules and 
regulations are seen as so many presentation styles. Thus the 
rule that arrested person should be told about his right to bail 
is followed not by actually asking him, but by writing in the 
general diary and the case diary that this was done. Moreover, 
all this is achieved at the cost of requirements of massive 
paperwork on the on hand, and prevalence of a feeling among 
rank and file that supervisors are there only to catch them out 
infringing these rules, not to help or advise them. 

How do these myths and misconceptions detract from 
police leadership? By lowering its moral integrity in terms of 
giving conflicting signals about the ends and means of policing 
to the rank and file. A robbery with murder occurs, attracting a 
lot of media attention, and the police is expected to promptly 
detect it, arrest the offender, and get him convicted. The 
means of investigation take a back-seat, the usual suspects are 
rounded up for questioning ( no legal permission for that), kept 
under illegal detention, tortured, and if the case is worked out 
through these means, no questions are asked, provided no 
complaints come. However, if a complaint is made, and is 
persistently followed up in the media or the NHRC or the civil 
society, the leadership is in no position to defend the police 
officer. The detention of a large number of police officers on 
charges of murder in cases of police encounter exemplifies the 
myth of omnipotence of police. It is no one's case that in most 
of these cases any motive of corruption was involved. It is 
primarily the wish to be seen as a crime fighter that makes the 
police leadership acquiesce on the one hand, in trampling the 
human rights of suspects, and fudging of various records put in 
place to protect these very same rights, and, on the other, in not 
giving sufficient recognition to the skills of conflict resolution, 
dispute handling, order-maintenance and crowd control 
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activities on which we spend so much time and resources, and 
where the achievements of police have been substantial. 
Similarly, the acquiescence of the leadership in the lack of a 
provision for preliminary verification in the matter of 
registration of FIR causes arbitrariness where, while we punish 
the officer in one case, we keep quiet in another (e.g. when the 
complaint is against a VIP) . The leadership has to high light the 
fact that it does not advance the cause of justice by setting the 
criminal justice system in motion on the basis of unverified 
allegation alone. Registration of the complaint, yes; but 
registration of FIR, only after a preliminary verification. Even 
the Courts have commented on the matter and asked police to 
first resort to counselling in cases of 498 A IPC. Retaining 
double standards, specially when accompanied by punitive 
sanctions, we cannot transform our formal leadership to real 
leadership. The outcome of this disconnect between the ends 
and means of policing, between what is expected of them, and 
what they are legally and practically capable of doing, is that 
officers are expected to achieve results through whatever 
means, and fend for themselves when they are caught out. And 
why do the officers take such a burden? This is where the role of 
corruption comes in. The officer, in return for taking the risk 
involved in unlawful practice, is allowed to indulge in corruption 
provided, again, no complaints come. Hence the craze for 
posting at 'lucrative' police station, districts. The real sanction 
available to the police chief for getting the desired outcomes is 
the sanction of removal from the charge of a police station. 
Even honest police chiefs who are under the sway of these 
myths and misconceptions cannot do much to reform police 
behaviour because they continue to ask for the impossible. The 
road ahead lies in being rid of these myths ourselves, and then 
taking steps to rid other stakeholders of them, and giving police 
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recognition for what they can practically achieve, e.g. 
access, response, competence, consultation, transparency, 
respect for human rights, etc. in sincerely trying to achieve the 
basic objectives of reducing crime and disorder in the 
community. 

Bringing about a coherence in the means and ends of 
policing is to lay stress on due process as well as effectiveness, 
and on evaluating performance on the basis of respect for 
human rights and dignity as well as a diligent and efficient 
pursuit of desirable outcomes, rather than outcomes themselves 
(less crime, more detection etc.) as these are not dependent on 
police activity alone. The rank and file of police officers would 
then be relieved of the pressure for results which so often ends 
in police brutality and corruption even on the part of honest 
officers. In a workforce now consisting of educated and talented 
officers who resent the militaristic, command-and control, 
hierarchical structure of police departments, this change in 
performance management would lead to more initiative and 
drive on the part of the constabulary who can use their 
intellectual capital for interpersonal networks in devising 
innovative solutions to local problems, instead of unquestioned 
obedience to orders of superior to deliver this or that outcome 
irrespective of whether these can be achieved through 
democratic means. Viewed as distant illegitimate authorities 
bent on controlling them through a plethora of rules, the 
leadership and superiors would gain a new respect from the 
constabulary and under officers, who in turn would gain 
recognition as individuals with responsibility for decision- 
making at local levels to solve policing problems. The challenge 
to strive for goals which are achievable, such as access, 
response, diligence and respect for human rights in the basic 
tasks of keeping peace, maintaining order, and prevention and 
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detection of crime and disorder, would make the rank 
and file feel empowered and autonomous, and raise their job 
satisfaction. Once their performance is judged by the efforts 
made by them to achieve outcomes like calling offenders to 
account, maintaining peace and safety, reduce criminal 
victimization, increase victim satisfaction, resolving conflicts, 
and using resources efficiently, and effectively and not by their 
obedience to vague order and conformance of rigid and 
oppressive rules seeking to control their behaviour in minute 
ways, for micromanaging their every move, the energy and 
initiative of the rank and file of police officers can be used to 
increase manifold the efforts of the department to realize its 
mandate. A motivated workforce content with its job profile is 
essential to the effectiveness of any organization, and the police 
department, with its officers necessarily exercising discretion in 
unsupervised situations, and dealing with such important 
matters as life and liberty, is no exception. 
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CHAPTER- 14 

POLICE PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT 

“There is a gaping hole at the heart of debates about 
policing. What is good police performance, and how can it be 
assessed? - this has seldom been raised as an issue, let alone 
resolved.” 

Robert Reiner (1998), “How to recognize good Policing” 
Ed J P Brodeur, Sage, 

“The situation is somewhat akin to a private industry 
that studies the speed of its assembly line, the productivity of 
its employees, but does not examine the quality of the product 
being produced.” 

Herman Goldstein (1979),” Improving Policing: A 

Problem-Oriented Approach”, Crime and Delinquency, Vol. 25 

How do we know whether police are doing a good job, 
and the money spent on them is creating equivalent public 
value? How to hold police accountable to the task entrusted to 
them? What is that task? If it is prevention and detection of 
crime and maintenance of order, what are the strategies, tactics 
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and tools that the police can employ to achieve its mandate? Are 
the assumption and beliefs underlying these tactics etc. fully 
validated through scientific evaluation, or remain just unverified 
assumptions? What are other considerations that the strategy of 
policing must satisfy apart from achievement of its mandate? 
These are some of the questions which must be answered before 
we evaluate police performance at the police station, district or 
State levels. 

The central problem with one of the mandates 
of police— prevention and detection of crime — is that we do not 
know how to do it. The problem is not administrative— more 
motivated, less corrupt, or better trained police, better strategies 
like stop and search, intensive patrolling, surveillance of 
suspicious persons— but technical— foolproof locks, grills, a 
secure World Wide Web, unambiguous identification etc. The 
police have been given a task that they can only strive for on the 
basis of the state-of-the-art now, which is not very effective. 
Perhaps in the future, when technical tools become sufficiently 
effective, the problem of prevention will be answered by 
taking sufficient precautions, while that of detection would 
become a ministerial one of matching the clues found on the 
scene with vast data bases. Till such time, however, police 
accountability to its mandate on prevention and detection of 
crime should be limited to whether they have exercised 
sufficient diligence, subject to over all priorities and available 
resources, in using the state-of-the- art tools in any particular 
instance. Thus fixing of target for police to reduce crime -rate by 
so much percentage, or improve detections by so much, are 
arbitrary targets, not related to anything the police may do or do 
more intensively or with better motivation. 
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Policing is yet to attain the certainty of a science or a 
technology, and to pretend that it has gives rise to abuse, 
demoralization, and diminished ethical standards. As O’Byrne 
says “when robust performance management techniques come 
in the door, ethics tends to go out the window”. 

[M O’Byrne, quoted in B.Loveday, Vol. 78(2006), The 
Police Journal.] 

Targets like number of illegal arms, drugs recovered, 
number of persons with criminal records proceeded against 
under Goonda Act, Gangster Act, 110 CrPC, 399/402 IPC etc. 
give rise to the phenomenon of ‘gaming’, when policemen focus 
their attention on achieving the required numbers by labelling 
one action in several ways if not by outright false arrests and 
recoveries. It is a well-known tactic to ‘solve’ a number of cases 
of dacoity, robbery or theft by attributing them all to the one 
gang which the police are able to catch 
in any one case. All experienced police officers know the games 
police play to achieve the prescribed targets, yet the police 
leadership has persisted in showcasing its successes through 
these numbers. Of course, the political role of these numbers 
is exploited by both the ruling party and those in the opposition 
to defend or criticize the current crime and law & order 
situation, which is understandable. The problem becomes more 
serious when various independent bodies like the Election 
Commission, the Commission for Women, or SC/ ST, or the 
NHRC start relying on the figures of crime and detection 
and preventive action for reaching conclusions about police 
action or the lack of it. The Supreme Court has recently ordered 
(and the MHA has duly circulated the ruling) that the DM and 
the SP should be suspended if they fail to prevent honour 
killing, or fail to arrest the accused persons, as if it is their 
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negligence or complicity that makes honour killings happen or 
the accused run away. It is this myth of omnipotence of police 
that must not be allowed to persist, otherwise we will be hoist 
by our own petard, by making our officers do all kind of illegal 
things to achieve the impossible, and then failing to protect 
them when their illegalities are brought to light by the 
persistence of victims, or the media, or the community. 

Therefore before we start measuring police performance 
we have to list interventions that are within the competence of 
the police. The vision of the police still remains the 
same— prevention and detection of crime and maintenance of 
order, protecting human rights of all— but the measures should 
include only the interventions which the current state of 
knowledge says would bring the vision nearer. Thus, while 
assessing the work of prevention and detection of crime, our 
focus should be on whether the strategies of hotspot policing, 
target hardening, situational prevention, surveillance of 
habitual offenders (which are the current favourites) are being 
pursued or not, whether the collection, analysis and 
dissemination of information relevant to crime and its detection 
is systematic, and whether victims, witnesses, and even 
suspects, are satisfied with police efforts, and if not, could the 
police do something more to increase the satisfaction level. At 
the same time, assessment should be made of the impact of 
these measures on the levels of reported crime, incidents of 
disorder etc., but this should be a learning exercise and not a 
performance evaluation exercise in the sense of making 
judgements about how well or poorly the local police have 
performed. How police performance is evaluated affects how 
police operates and how they are managed; what gets measured 
gets done, and if we insist on 10% reduction in crime and 20% 
increase in detection, we well get precisely that, but through 
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concentrating on achieving these numbers by focusing on soft 
targets rather than real, hard ones, through manipulation of 
figures, or through blatant lies, because no one knows how this 
reduction or that increase is to be brought about. Because 
performance evaluations establish priorities, incentives and 
requirements, they are much too important to be undertaken 
without a scientific basis in terms of measures which 
demonstrably lead to achievement of desirable goals. 

Performance measurement in police should thus be 
seen as a continuing process in the management of policing, 
and not as a result of straight forward counting processes like 
profits, returns on investment etc. are in the private sector. In 
the police, performance management is a tool of finding out 
what works and what does not, and not of finding out the extent 
to which what works has been carried out, because in the police 
what works is still debatable, contested and yet to be 
scientifically validated. 

The other mandate for the police is peacekeeping. It 
is ironical that the one area where police in India can claim 
success, and where advanced planning and arrangements can 
really make a difference, viz. the task of maintaining order in 
events like elections, Kumbh Mela, sporting events, protest 
demonstrations, communal conflicts, caste disputes, is hardly 
mentioned in any detail when the annual achievement of police 
department are placed before the public, the media, or the 
legislature, beyond a mere ‘it passed off peacefully’. The amount 
of resources the police spend on order maintaining activities is 
not mentioned, nor the number of instances where timely police 
intervention in a dispute could avert major conflagration, not to 
speak of the myriad grievances (petitions , complaints, 
applications) that the police deal with or without recourse to the 
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criminal justice system. In the Annual Report, we again start 
comparing our crime figures, arrest figures, detection rates etc., 
and of course emphasize only those where we have done better 
than last year. Public order maintenance is feasible with good 
information gathering and analysis, and advanced planning 
based on that. Police performance in this area is more visible 
and can be usefully measured in terms of the number of 
occasions requiring use of force, whether minimum force was 
used, whether sufficient advance intelligence-based planning 
had been done. In practice too, police officers know that failure 
in public order policing can be directly labelled a bad 
performance whereas an increase in crime figures cannot really 
be labelled so. 

It is therefore suggested that police performance 
should be judged by the quality of police response to various 
contingencies and problems brought to their notice, whether in 
dispute resolution, crime management or keeping the peace. 
The response has to be available, legitimate, with due regard to 
the dignity and human rights of all, and competent and timely 
within the available resources and departmental priorities. It is 
difficult to capture the quality of police response through 
numbers e.g. number of complaints, feedback of victims etc., 
which can give only a superficial picture. The reality can be 
assessed only by a supervisor working with the police officer, 
who sees his efforts to respond to the situation he is supposed 
to handle, and the sincerity, knowledge of the locality, 
competence, and regard to human rights that he brings to bear 
on his efforts. He also looks at the effectiveness of the response, 
but only as a means of knowing whether a change of tactics or 
strategy is required, not for judging the officers performance. 
He inspects the officer’s performance in a collaborative 
atmosphere that encourages free communication and mutual 
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respect, and avoids being judgmental — a form of participative 
performance judgement. 

As a matter of fact this is how we really measure 
performance in our day-to-day work, by asking the immediate 
supervisor for his professional judgement of the performance of 
a unit, or its officers. It is only when we are under pressure to 
demonstrate accountability in a political debate or justify 
policing costs that we fall back on numerical measures, 
imposing them down the line, leading to quality reduction, 
human rights violations and a stimulus to ‘strategic’ behaviour 
and risk aversion. Numerical measurements begin to take 
the place of professional judgement, instead of being used to 
provide meaningful feedback that can lead to continual learning 
with adaptations and adjustments to build upon both successes 
and failures. 

The quality of police response is to be judged in the 
context of the vision, mission, goals and objectives and policies 
and procedures of the organization — unless all units believe and 
value the vision, it cannot be transformed into reality. In a way, 
therefore, the performance of the unit is also an index of the 
efforts of the supervisor and the police leadership to instil the 
goals and objectives of the organization into the rank and file 
comprising the unit. This in turn would need a consistent 
program of continuing field education for which supervisors are 
responsible. The organisational culture is to be shaped through 
continuing education to be in line with its mission — a 
disharmony between the two is caused by the police leadership 
when it does not ensure that the rank and file accepts its 
values, or worse, when its own policy and procedures, explicit or 
implicit, are not in consonance with its own values. This is 
brought into sharp relief when scandals take place of alleged 
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police brutality or corruption. A deep and detailed analysis of 
such scandals may reveal that part of the blame could be laid 
with the leadership for asking for an outcome irrespective of the 
means employed, or persisting with a procedure known to foster 
misconduct. Performance of the rank and file is thus partly a 
mirror of the performance of leadership, and should be managed 
as a learning exercise, and not for naming and shaming, or for 
sanctions and punishments. 

Policing is essentially a local service, and the vast bulk 
of police work is done at the level of police station— how well 
they are doing determines the overall police performance at 
district and even State levels. And while criteria like 
responsiveness, effectiveness in problem solving, consultation 
with the community, redressal of grievances, conflict resolution, 
public order events management, crime management, 
information collection and analysis, delivery of criminal justice 
system related services, and handling of complaints against the 
police can be laid down for evaluation of performance, the 
actual assessment has to be done by the supervising officers 
based on their continual oversight of the functioning of the 
police station. 

The performance at the district level has to be seen, in 
addition to the proper functioning of police stations, in terms of the 
leadership provided to the police stations. This includes clear 
communication of the mission, objectives and values of the 
department, decentralisation of authority to functional levels, 
creation of a learning organisation directed towards ‘continuous 
improvements’, innovation, and willingness to consider 
alternatives, ability to work in partnership with other agencies, 
reliance on motivation and inspiration, rather than sanctions or 
formal powers and authority, in managing the organisation, and, 
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above all, becoming an empowerer, a coach, a facilitator and an 
educator, relying on a ‘bottom up’ rather than ‘top down’ approach 
which recognizes that all field police officers are leaders in their 
own right. Another important aspect of district level performance is 
the capacity to build networks with other government or non- 
government agencies and individuals as police mandate requires 
eliciting cooperation from a large number of external actors , 
through informal communication and mutual support, and putting 
a premium on cooperation and collaboration rather than command 
and control. In addition the district level officer has to see that the 
bureaucratic and legal requirements of the department, the 
government, and the criminal justice system are met properly, the 
resources of the department are put to efficient and effective use, 
the demand for additional resources is articulated with clear 
justification; that is to say, he has to carry out the traditional 
managerial role besides leading the officers. The State level police 
performance can be assessed by the functioning of the police 
stations and the districts, and in addition by the laying down, 
aligning and prioritising the mission, goals, objectives and values 
for the force state-wide, including framing of policies and 
procedures to achieve them. Systems for analyzing any dissonance 
in policy or practice brought to light in the shape of instances of 
police misconduct or mishandling should be in place for 
appropriate changes in practice, and a clearer definition of the 
policy. The State level performance should also be assessed by 
looking at the information gathering and analysis systems put in 
place and their use in policing interventions. Police capacity to 
solve crimes, manage disputes or keep order in traffic and in big 
events depends to a large extent on an efficient information 
analysis and research system. Police strategies and tactics can be 
assessed for their effectiveness and efficiency on the basis of the 
evidence provided by the information system. 
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Community consultation system also need to be 
developed at State levels so that police activities locally are 
informed by local priorities, and involve the local community in 
implementing them, whether they are of crime prevention, 
disorder or traffic management, or dispute resolution. 

An important dimension of the performance at the 
state level is in the realm of accountability to the political 
leadership, which is particularly problematic in the Indian 
context, where law and order becomes a hotly contested issue 
between the ruling party and the opposition. The State level 
leadership has to resist the insistence on favourable crime 
figures on the one hand, and an expectation of quick and 
positive outcomes in a particular case on the other — both lead to 
a distortion of policing, either through manipulation of figures 
or a disregard for the means of policing, down the line through 
district to police station levels. A transparent and principled 
stand coupled with articulation and propagation of the limits of 
policing (in place of a ‘can-do’ culture) may be required which, 
even if ineffective in the short run, may perhaps in the long run 
persuade the political leadership that police performance should 
be judged on what is in the realm of the possible, and not on the 
false idea of their omnipotence; that how the police functions is 
as important as what it achieves; that there are different 
gradations of police achievements, and some mitigation of the 
problem should also be seen as an indicator of positive 
performance. The State level leadership has to “transcend the 
current values of the day and lead both police and the public 
into accepting a better set of values and strategies for policing.” 

Lawrence Sherman (1985) — The Police Executive 
as Statesman, in Police Leadership in America, Ed. William 
Geller, American Bar Foundation. 
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CHAPTER 15 

CONCLUSION: Towards a qualitative analysis of police 

performance 

"Police performance should not be based on the basis of 
arrest or conviction rates. As for as possible performance 
measures should be based on the quality of the work performed" 

(Royal Commission on Criminal Justice Report, 1993) 

The Indian Police continues to measure its 
performance through rates of crime, detection, arrest, recovery, 
prosecution and conviction, and through response times. Our 
statistical reports, including Crime in India, are primarily based 
on these figures, and the police station, district and state level 
performances are still being measured by comparing these 
figures from month to month and year to year. These measures, 
however, fail to capture many important contributions that the 
police make to provide public safety and a sense of security, nor 
do they indicate the work done by the police as assistance to 
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other wings of the criminal justice system, by service of court 
orders, producing prisoners, and tendering evidence. Moreover, 
inasmuch as the police contribution to prevention of crime and 
disorder through detections and arrests is fairly modest, these 
measures may divert the police resources away from some other 
activities which may be more valuable to the community, for 
example, upholding of human rights of those they come into 
contact with, satisfying victims that justice is being done, 
reducing people’s fear of crime through visible presence and 
response to minor problems of inter-personal disputes, group 
conflicts, harassment, environmental nuisance, traffic safety or 
disorders. What the police can achieve is the public satisfaction 
that they have been responsive and diligent in identifying their 
problems and dealing with them knowledgeably, 
comprehensively, and in lawful ways, with community support 
and assistance. This requires greater decentralization and 
investing the beat constable with more discretion and moulding 
his behaviour through increasing reliance on inculcating values 
rather than compliance of rules, and through strict 
accountability. 

Measures of performance should rely on what the 
police are able to do under conditions in which they are 
expected to do it. The measures must not only reflect but also 
help to shape public expectations of the police. Thus, the 
detection rate raises an expectation that the police can solve all 
blind cases when the fact is that this is possible only in the few 
cases where clues like CCTV footage, number of a vehicle, or 
similar information which can lead police to the culprit are 
available. Similarly reliance on crime rates for gauging police 
performance implies that they can eliminate or reduce crime by 
their effort, when it is well known that socio-economic 
conditions like poverty, unemployment, lack of cohesive 
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communities, affect crime-rates much more than police outputs 
in terms of patrolling, surveillance and arrests. These unreal 
expectations generated by faulty measures put pressure on the 
police to deliver results — reduced crime, maximum detections — 
and there being no established method of achieving this 
lawfully, they do it by fudging of figures to reduce crime and use 
of third degree to detect cases. 

What we need are measures that could reveal the 
fairness and economy within which the police resources are 
deployed, the incidence of brutality, excessive use of force, 
discourtesy or corruption amongst the police, the fairness and 
discipline in the use of coercive powers of the police to stop, 
search, arrest or detain people, the quality of their response to 
citizens requests for police intervention, and the partnerships 
established by them with the community and other 
organizations and institutions to improve the general living 
conditions in their area of jurisdiction. Last, but not the least, 
we need ways to measure proactive police efforts in solving 
problems, especially those with public-order ramifications, for 
example a dispute between two communities over a religious 
issue, grievances of particular communities based on caste or 
region, various political agitations and protests, fairs and 
festivals, large-scale public events like games, entertainments, 
election etc. Indicators could be in the form of total resources 
committed to the problem, amount of time taken to manage it, 
the number of specialized resources required, the extent to 
which higher ranking officers were required to mobilize and 
coordinate efforts. 

It is thus clear that each police station or district 
would require an assessment tailored to the concerns and 
problems faced by the police in that area. The point is to identify 
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and monitor key organizational investments made in the area, 
and their efficient and effective use in providing satisfactory 
response to the problems of crime or disorder being faced by the 
local community; and evolve a strategy of policing that will give 
a better result in future. 

Assessment of public satisfaction by supervisors can 
be done by interviewing community leaders and others involved 
in public service rather than through a random survey of 
residents because only a relatively small number of residents 
have more than superficial interaction with police whereas 
community leaders who are involved with various community 
groups are likely to have a perspective on community problems 
and to have knowledge of the nature and quality of local police 
operation. Thus a longish talk with the Vyapar Mandal 
Chairman or a Bar Council President is likely to give a better 
feedback on local police operation as they affect the 
businessmen or the lawyers. 

Scrutiny and inspection of various police records gives 
little information since only briefest mention of names, places 
and incidents is made by officers regarding action taken by 
them while dealing with a situation. Therefore talking with an 
officer is necessary to bring out his knowledge of the area, the 
problems he has prioritised, the community leaders he is in 
touch with, the strategies he has devised. The notes of the 
supervisor based on the records and his interview with officers 
can give him an idea of the performance of the unit which 
figures of crime or detection or arrests, searches and seizures 
may supplement, but cannot substitute. The supervisor can 
use this information as a reflection where officers can see what 
they are actually doing and achieving, as a sort of information 
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feedback process which would help them identify the 
deficiencies and the means to correct them. 

The opportunity a supervising officer has of 
interacting with officers, their supervisors, informally rather 
than formally, provides insights into concerns which would 
never otherwise appear through crime /disorder data. For 
example the difficulty of dealing with a drug problem when a 
whole village is involved in the cultivation of cannabis can be 
elicited only through interaction with officers and community 
leaders. Similarly, the problem police face in identifying stolen 
jewellery which is immediately disposed of by receivers is 
brought out when discussing the lack of recovery in such cases 
which may be flagged by statistical information. 

In short, supervising officers can use statistical 
information and analyses to highlight certain issues for in 
depth examination, but that can be done only through 
information gleaned by them in the course of their work, from 
officers and community leaders, complainants, victims, 
witnesses, suspects, arrested persons, local heads of other 
agencies etc., through formal and informal interactions with 
them, and while observing the officers dealing with the 
challenges thrown up by circumstances, be they of crime, or 
peacekeeping or maintenance of public order. The supervisors 
get an idea of the major obstacles to the implementation of 
various strategies and programmes suggested by the 
headquarters or the police manual, of the job satisfaction that 
the officers have, their relationship with the community, how 
they attempt to establish it, whether they are able to involve 
community leaders, what kind of problems or functions they are 
prioritising, and does it accord with community perception, and 
what kind of complaints people have about the local policing, 
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how do they rate their availability, responsiveness, fair dealings, 
sense of justice, and respect for human rights and dignity. 
These outcomes are difficult to assess through data analysis. A 
more intensive dialogue between supervisors and the officers, 
the community leaders and the people who come in contact with 
police is essential in order to really assess the working of a 
police unit. This cannot be a one-off process, taking place once 
a year or even once a month, but a continuing process of 
evaluation, learning, and adapting. 

Thus the perspective best suited to view and 
measure police performance is through the values the police 
uphold, the partnerships they forge with community groups and 
external constituencies including governmental and non- 
governmental agencies, the use of technology and innovations 
they bring to bear on managing problems of crime and disorder, 
their ability in utilizing the information, resourcefulness and 
initiative of the constabulary which forms bulk of the force and 
their accountability to all the stakeholders, in the interest of 
keeping peace, minimising conflicts, protecting life, dignity , 
human rights and property of citizens. Performance at police 
station, district and the State levels can best be assessed 
through these processes, and the creation of conditions under 
which they can thrive, the lessons learnt and innovations, 
including street level innovations, made, to continue the cycle of 
experimentation, evaluation and adaptation. Police supervisors 
at different levels have to learn to keep this perspective when 
judging performance of the units under them on a continuing 
basis and correcting their course when needed. They must 
themselves accept that the existing methods of policing are not 
the best, and that innovations are really required, especially at 
grass-roots levels, in finding the best way to solve or mitigate a 
problem faced by the local community. They also have to 
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persuade the public to accept the wider role the police have 
beyond crime fighting, the limited nature of effect police 
activities have on crime and detection rates, and the 
contribution ethical policing can make towards the well-being of 
society and improvement of living conditions in it. The role of 
police supervisors is important in the sense that a qualitative 
analysis of police work based on a stronger interpretation and 
understanding of the quantitative data is possible only for 
someone who has the opportunity of observation of police work 
over a long period combined with interaction with the field 
officers. Police officers’, especially constable's, performance as 
leaders in their own right is also best developed by a qualitative 
analysis of their work as it combines innovation, experience and 
learning, and requires mentorship on the part of supervisors, 
thus overcoming the barriers created by a punitive performance 
culture based only on numerical data. Policing is found to be 
very similar regardless of what country or nation is performing 
the functions. The agencies face similar challenges and often 
come to similar solutions or conclusions. Police are often called 
upon to confront difficult and physically and mentally 
demanding situations where they are required to respond 
rapidly and appropriately. The officers are often required to 
make quick decisions that are long after second guessed and 
critiqued. They must observe the potential threat, evaluate 
risks to persons and property, consider consequence of any 
action or inaction, and respond quickly and innovatively, taking 
the risk of trying a new idea. It is therefore necessary that 
assessment of a particular police response should take into 
account the motive and reasonableness in the light of known 
facts and efficient use of resources, rather than non-compliance 
with prescribed rules and procedures. The fear that heads will 
roll for any and every failure makes the police backward looking, 
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saving its skin, rather than forward-moving. Performance 
management based on quantitative data over which the police 
do not have any real control inhibits the innovative spirit 
required in dealing with the kinds of situations police face 
everyday. Only a qualitative analysis can do justice in the 
evaluation of specific police activities. 

The middle management in the police — the deputy and 
additional superintendents of police — shape the actual 
professional environment of the rank and file, and their 
prevalent style of rigid command and control must give way to 
an adaptative and innovative style which encourages the rank 
and file to use initiative in identifying community problems and 
mitigating them through a network of partnerships. Their 
approach to policing can make the professional environment of 
the field officers more experimentative, free from the fear of 
failure, valuing ideas, and encouraging free and open 
communication, both positive and negative. It is the middle 
managers who have the opportunity to fairly evaluate the work 
of the units placed under them, through close and long term 
observation, and continuous interaction with officers, and one 
of their important tasks is to integrate successful innovation 
taking place in their units into organizational learning and 
education for other units. A useful performance management 
system focused on quality of police work alongside efficiency, 
equity, and effectiveness, will depend to a great degree on the 
way in which the middle management cherishes the value of 
honouring human rights and dignity in the task of protecting 
life and property from crime and disorder, and shapes the 
discretion of field officers by "being tight on values while loose 
on methods and techniques” 

(Sparrow, Moore and Kennedy, Beyond 911). 
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The performance indicators in a qualitative performance 
management regime would thus include knowledge about the 
area, its residents and community institutions, the 
identification and prioritization of problems for which the 
community requires police intervention, the analysis of causes, 
designing of response, implementation, and evaluation 
including feedback from the affected people. 

The role of top police leadership — the District 
Superintendent of Police, the Inspector General of the Range, 
and the Director General of State Police — is crucial in bringing 
about a police performance management framework based on 
quality of police work and commitment to democratic and 
constitutional values and professional integrity and 
accountability. The regime of performance evaluation based on 
crime, detection and arrest data has been so much internalized 
by the public as well as the bureaucrats, politicians and the 
media, that police leaders would be hard put to it to explain to 
these important external constituencies the broader role of the 
police in keeping the peace, resolving conflicts, and maintaining 
order, and the limits to police efforts in controlling crime or 
detecting them. However, it is a task which must be done if the 
means of policing are to become as important as its ends: 

"Although police cannot control the extent to which 
they are believed to be responsible for crime, they can influence 

that perception Most police leaders have continued the 

long standing strategy of claiming credit when crime decreases 
and warning that increases in crime are the product of 

insufficient police resources In contrast, an 

alternative voice claims only modest police credit 

when crime goes down. It credits instead individual, 

neighbourhood, and community efforts for success 
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Undesirable things that really matter 

include scandalous instances of police incompetence, 

brutality, and corruption.” 

(Klockars, Some Really Cheap Ways of Measuring What 
Really Matters, in Measuring What Matters, National Institute 
of Justice) 

Klockars suggests the following three criteria — police 
competence, police skill and police integrity. Under police 
competence he places the quality of response to calls for police 
intervention; police skill he thinks consists in finding ways to 
avoid use of force during police interventions; and while police 
integrity is adversely affected by organizational measures such 
as plethora of impracticable rules and procedures which 
develops a code of silence even about major misconducts, it is 
advanced by pro-active and reactive deterrence of corruption by 
disciplining offenders, measures to resist public expectation of 
corruption, and the salience of conduct rules. It is clear that 
only the top police leadership can drive the police performance 
agenda to the three criteria of police competence, skill and 
integrity, for it involves moving away from the crime fighting 
image that the police as well as the public has of the police 
mandate, and dispelling this internalization by all the external 
agencies would require all the persuasive and communicative 
powers of the police leadership. 
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CHAPTER 16 

MAIN FINDINGS, RECOMMENDATIONS, AND SUGGESTED 
FURTHER RESEARCH 

The main finding of the study is that using crime data 
as performance indicators leads to systemic police deviance and 
loss of integrity of the department as a whole. A focus on the 
crime -fighting role of police creates a sub-culture of not 
recognizing the limitations of policing in this sphere, which 
leads to a disregard for means adopted to fight crime. This in 
turn results in unrealistic public expectations of police 
capabilities which further pressurises the police to “give results” 
and confirms them in the values of the sub-culture, creating a 
vicious circle. The study maintains that this sub-culture of 
omnipotence in the area of crime is primarily responsible for the 
failure of police reforms in India which have tried to change 
police behaviour without accepting police limitations in the field 
of prevention and detection of crime, and recommends that 
police leaders at all levels should assess performance in terms of 
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quality of police work and commitment to human rights, and 
explain to citizen the broader role of police and their limitation 
with respect to handling of crime, so that the public has 
realistic expectations from the police. 

The high discretion which necessarily has to be in the 
hands of front line police officers — the constabulary and the 
under officers — makes a punitive approach to performance 
evaluation unworkable. The study recommends that police 
supervisors encourage officers to be innovative and 
experimentative in solving problems, but rooted in the values of 
human rights. 

The essay provides some thoughts on how progress can 
be made in evaluating police performance. It affirms the views 
expressed by a number of policing scholars and practitioners on 
the inadequacy of crime and detection data, and pleads for 
measuring police performance on police efforts to maintain 
peace and order and protect human rights. 

The study indicates the several dimensions of police 
work apart from crime and its detection along which 
performance of police at various levels should be evaluated, and 
contends that the nature of police work, with its need to balance 
law enforcement and order with protection of human rights, 
makes it difficult for any quantitative measure to reflect, by 
itself, the performance of police service in a particular 
jurisdiction, and that only day-to-day, routine, continuous 
supervision, based on regular feedback from all stakeholders on 
the multi-dimensional activities of police, can make a realistic 
and useful evaluation of the quality of police performance. The 
study emphasizes that police performance should be assessed 
on police outputs such as their easy access, courteous 
availability, kind and compassionate consideration of victims, 
respectful attention to citizen problems, intelligent and 
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evidence-based problem-solving based on partnerships with all 
concerned, including community groups and other government 
and non government agencies, search for solutions outside as 
well as inside the criminal justice system, instrumental use of 
coercive powers of police for protection of people, to strengthen 
a sense of justice in the community, to gather evidence, and to 
preserve order, with use of force kept to a minimum, and 
respect for and protection of human rights of all suffusing all 
their activities. It recommends using feedback on police 
activities (including complaints against police) to find out 
systemic aberrations, and eliminating them by harmonizing the 
goals and values of the police amongst police leadership and, 
through them, amongst the rank and file. The study underlines 
the finding that when outcomes like crime-reduction and crime- 
detection, which depend on a host of inter-connected socio- 
economic factors and chance elements not under police control, 
are used to assess their performance, it affects the integrity of 
the department as a whole, by making all officers complicit in 
deviant police behaviour like non-registration or minimisation of 
crime, use of torture for detection, fabrication and planting of 
incriminating evidence, brutalisation and excessive use of force 
against suspects in order to deter future crime, and ultimately 
in corruption as an incentive for officers who take risks of 
criminal and administrative sanctions for these deviant 
behaviours. 

The study concludes that police performance indicators 
in the form of data regarding crime and police activities in 
dealing with it cannot directly measure quality of performance, 
and in the context of policing, quality is the paramount 
consideration — a wrongful arrest or recovery or use of force is a 
bad police performance even if it results in data showing greater 
enforcement. At best these indicators can be used as a pointer 
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to suggest a line of further examination, a detailed analysis 
which takes into account the unquantifiable aspect of 
performance. The study recommends that this detailed analysis 
of performance be undertaken by immediate supervisors at 
various levels of police units in their day-to-day supervision of 
police activities with reference to the qualities of access, 
availability, response, due diligence, and exercise of due 
discretion in the use of coercive powers by balancing the need 
for peacekeeping, justice, respect for human rights, and 
minimum use of force. 

The study has emphasized qualitative assessment of 
police activities rather than an exclusive focus on crime and 
detection data which may at best flag certain problems 
in a jurisdiction. Qualitative assessment requires continuous 
evaluation against benchmarks of good practices in dealing with 
multifarious problems that citizens expect police to handle. It 
means that police officers at all levels have to focus more on the 
specific activities undertaken by police in order to achieve its 
mission of protection of life, liberty, property, dignity and 
human rights of citizens. It also requires consultation with local 
people for identifying problems as well as devising solutions to 
mitigate them. Above all, a good quality police service has to be 
available, responsive, respectful as well as professionally 
competent in the sense of being in accordance with current best 
practices. It is along these dimensions that police performance 
should be assessed. Future research is needed to delineate the 
contours of such best practices, their evaluation and revision, 
so that police at various levels could use them with necessary 
local modifications for assessing their outcome as well as for 
solving specific problems. 
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